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honoured him by the appointment of ! 


For the Presbyterian. 

DR. SAMUEL B. WYLIE. 

. October 18th, 1852, departed this 
life, in the living hope of a blessed im- 
mortality, the Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, 
a senior pastor of the First Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia. 

** Know ye not that there is a prince 
und a great man fallen this day in Is 
rael?” An. able, learned, and good 
man, indeed, has this day fallen in our 
Israel—himself an Israclite indeed, in 
whom there was no guile. He lived to 
@ good old age—lived usefully; and, 
full of days, in the bosom of his family, 
and in peace with God and man, “ fell 
esleep in Jesus.”’ 

The Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, at the 
time of his decease, had entered on his 
eightieth year, having been born May 
24th, 1773. Ireland —the Emerald 
Isle, the country of Usher, of Boyle, 
of Leland, of Berkeley, of Burke, of 
Grattan, of Magee, and a long line of 
other illustrious names—a country which 

‘he never ceased to love—was the land 

of his nativity. His Creator bestowed 
upon him a constitution of body and 
mind of great firmness and vigour. 
Capable of great mental labour, he 
feared not for the results of that labour 
upon his outward frame, and of that 
labour he was not frugal. With the ex- 
‘ception of occasional violent attacks of 
excruciating head-ache, of more than 
‘ordinary duration, under which, in his 
own manner of humility, earnestness, 
and devotion, he would pray, “‘ O, stay 
thy rough wind in the day of the east 
wind,”—he was greatly blessed with 
health. — 
_ Karly in life, he entered upon a 
course of study, and, from its com- 
mencement, he did nothing in it by 
halves. His purpose -was to master 
every subject of which he laid hold, 
while his perseverance was in full cor- 
respondence with the determination and 
vigour of his mind. Thus, well pre- 
os he entered the classes in the 
niversity of Glasgow. Into the learn- 
ed University of his native land (there 
was then no Belfast or Londonderry 
College,) he could not be admitted, ex- 
cept upon terms which his soul abhor- 
red—the recognition, under the solem- 
nity of an oath, of George III. as the 
Church’s head. » Presbyterian Scotland, 
without any such condition, opened the 
doors of her educational halls to the 
ser of every name and every creed. 
n the University of Glasgow, our de- 
- parted friend, with diligence, ability, 
and the decided approbation of his pro- 
fessors, pursued his course in the seve- 
ral classes, until, with distinguished 
honours, he received the Master’s de- 
gree in the Arts. 
_ Upon his arrival in the United States, 
in 1797, in company with his fellow- 
student and bosom friend, the late vene- 
rable. Dr. Black of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, he found employment for his 
well-trained mind, as an instructor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 
that Institution, long celebrated for its 
thorough learning, both of these talent- 
ed young strangers found employment 
ad literary companionship congenial 
with their minds and habits. In June, 
1779, they, in company with another of 
kindred spirit, the late Dr. Alexander 
McLeod of New York, having, with 
great approbation, passed through the 
appointed trials before Presbytery, were 
licensed as probationers for the minis- 
try of reconciliation, in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. Thus it appears 
that our venerable friend, now called 
from us, was more than fifty-three years 
in the public service of the Church of 
God, and of those years, he was more 
than fifty-one the pastor of the church 
in which he was first settled. With 
what ability and faithfulness he fulfilled 
the duties of that relation, we now leave 
to that large and flourishing congrega- 
tion, and its large and numerous colo- 
nies found under distinct organiza- 
tions,* in the several parts of the city, 
to tell. The old and venerable ruling 
elders and members of this first church 
—at present left in charge of the young- 
er and excellent son of our departed 
friend, and who, for some past years, as 
junior pastor, was the worthy colleague 
of his venerable father—these old men, 
we say, can furnish the materials of an 
interesting history of this establishment 
for the past half century, and they can 
tell the story of the abundant and able 
labours of their late beloved and re- 
vered minister. 

Till his latest year—we were about 
to say, till his latest day—Dr. Wylie 
was a laborious student, and that in 
the higher departments of literature 
and science. Gould his large and well- 
selected library, rich in the treasures 
of ancient and modern lore, speak, it 
would tell of his mental toils, the in- 
dustry of his late and early hours, and 
the valuable spoils that, from its pages, 
he carried away. But of all this there 
are living voices to give ample testi- 
mony. Upon this, the Alumnz of the 
University of Pennsylvania are not 
backward to speak. Visit them in 
the various departments of educated 
life, at the bar, upon the bench of jus- 
tice, in the halls of legislation, in the 
chair of state, in the professor’s chairs; 
or go to the abodes of suffering human- 
ity, where disease is met by the physi- 
cian’s skill; or to the sanctuary, where 
the ministers of God proclaim the mes- 
sage of heaven, and explain the con- 
tents of the sacred record, and you will 
have proof of what we say. These, 
all of these, will affectionately tell you 
of their obligations to this distinguished 
man, for the instructions given by him, 
either in the Shi of the University, or 
in that of tke theological hall. 

After an eulogium, of no common 
character, upon the talents, ripe scho- 
larship, and long and able services of 
Dr. Wylie, as Professor and Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University, by the Trustees, 
on the occasion of his resignation of the 
chair he had so long and so honourably 
filled, it was but just to record ‘their 
conviction and their firm belief, that to 
his learning and abilities and deserved! 
exalted character, for moral and intel- 


large degree, indebted for’ its reputa- 
tion, success, and usefulness.” This 
-téstimonial they gave, and placed it on 
their record; at the same time, they 


* Four, if not six distinct congregations have 
originated from this first church. 


lectual worth, this University is, in a 


‘‘Emeritus Professor of the Greek and 
Latin languages in the University.”’ 

Our reference to Dr. Wylie has 
chiefly been as an able, learned, and la- 
borious friend of literature and science; 
and these are high qualities, fitting 
their possessor to occupy high places in 
the social scale. He, however, had 
other characteristics. His attributes of 
moral character were no less elevated 
than those of his intellectual; but the 
narrative of both must be left to the 
fidelity of his biographer. We may, 
nevertheless, say, that his heart was as 
tender and warm as his mind was vigor- 
ous and full. Under the generous im- 
pulses of that heart, his hand was ever 
open, the strings of his purse untied, 
and the doors of his house unlatched. 
By ungrateful or unprincipled imposi- 
tion he may repeatedly have suffered ; 
but he willingly preferred the losses 
attendant upon the imposture of others 
to the servitude of a suspicious temper 
in himself. To the self-inflicted tor- 
ture of such a temper he was a total 
stranger. Though a firm, humble, and 
penitent believer in the deep depravity 
of our nature, yet, as regarded others, 
except to warn against sin and danger, 
he loved not to fix his mental eye upon 
the dark, deformed side of fallen hu- 
manity. His delight was rather to con- 
template it on the fairer side. To hu- 
man infirmity, especially when found 
in the neighbourhood of integrity, he 
was tenderly indulgent. His own mo- 
ral rectitude was firm, and, towards 
himself, even severe. With what he 
considered morally wrong, he could 
make no compromise. His piety of 
heart was tender and intense; and few, 
if any, ever came under his influence, 
without feeling this to be so; and how 
many have profited by it, a future day 
will tell. His retiring delicacy was 
extreme ; his friends thought unduly so. 
This arose neither from incompetency 
of expression, for few had a more 
ready command of a happy utterance ; 
nor from a cautious desire, on import- 
ant subjects, to conceal his views, for he 
had nothing of the double-minded man. 
He was, as we have said before, an Is- 
raelite indeed, in whom there was no 
guile. An innate opposition to arro- 
gance, and detestation of pretension, 
he seemed to cherish upon principle. 

As @ minister of Christ, universal 
testimony said he was an able expound- 
er of the word of God. In sermonizing, 
his great aim was truly and impressive- 
ly to unfold and exhibit important 
thought. His ample stores of know- 
ledge furnished him with material for 
happy illustration of the lively oracles. 
And though, in his voice, there might 
not be much of that silver tone which, 
as mere sound, falls pleasantly upon the 
ear, yet in it there was never wanting 
the strength of a manly power, marked 
by an earnestness of manner that told 
of the importance of the subject, and, 
imbued with the tender sentiments of a 
feeling heart, sanctified by the truth, 
left few who heard him unaffected by 
his discussions, or indifferent to his 
matter. He was a theologian of the 
old orthodox school, which, when well 
understood, saves from the narrow- 
heartedness of the little partyism of 
little minds. He saw and appreciated 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual worth, 
wherever found. In his constitution, 
candour was a commanding element. 

The truth and spirituality of his re- 
ligion, too, made him an ardent advo- 
cate of the rights of man. At an early 
period of his life, the casting of him- 
self on the side of those rights, against 
oppression, exposed him to perils in his 
native land. With the republican 
principles of his adopted country, he 
found his own sentiments at once to 
identify. Upon this subject, he was a 
stranger to the pain that accompanies 
the transition from one set of princi- 
ples to another. Such transition he. 
had not to make. In his politics, as in 
his religion, his principles were on the 
side of God and man. Of his early 
agency, along with others, in the break- 
ing of the fetters that bound the wrong- 
ed sons of Africa, and in the removal 
of the stain of slavery from the robes 
of his Church, he never repented. Love 
to God and man was, he wel! knew, the 
sum of duty taught by the law, the 
prophets, the apostles, and by the Lord 
himself. 


. But our remarks must not be pro- 
longed. The voice of this father in Is- 
rael is now hushed in the silence of 
death. No more shall it be heard in 
the sanctuary of God on earth. No 
longer, in the temple below, with him 
will those sweet hours of the communion 
of saints to us return. But there is a 
rest into which, before us, it is trusted, 
he has entered, and a higher commu- 
nion than that afforded upon earth, he 
enjoys. ‘There is ‘‘the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
There immortal spirits dwell, and act, 
and enjoy the companionship of the 
general assembly and Church of the 
first-born, while the redeemed dust of 
the bodies of those sainted spirits rests 
in hope of a happy return to life. 
There shall be a resurrection of the 
just. 

Such thoughts as these, in our days 
and nights of sorrow, bring consolation 
to the wounded spirit. Who, in days 
of darkness, has not felt this to be a 
reality? The telegraphic annuncia- 
tion, in these words, “Dr. Wylie is 
just falling asleep in Jesus,” and an- 
other, not long after, assuring that his 
ransomed spirit had entered into rest, 
fell heavily upon the heart, and made 
it sad. The mental records of an un- 


| broken confidential friendship of more 


than fifty-two years crowding before 
the eye, found the place of tears; and 
relief, such relief as tears can give, was 
felt. But such grief of heart can only 
find relief in’ the consoling truth, 


| ** Blessed are the dead who die in the 


Lord.” By the life and death of our 
departed friend, as illustrating the in- 
spired declaration, ‘‘ Whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord, and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord; whether 
we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s,” Jet us be admonished to follow 
his example, as he followed Christ. 
He was a man, and whatever was love- 
ly, noble, and honourable in man, he 
loved. He was a friend, generous 


and confiding. In the social relations 
'and intercourse of life, he was unsus- 


picious, kind, and tender. He was a 

atriot, and sought his country’s good. 

e was a philanthropist, and sought 
the elevation, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious, of our common nature, in the va- 
rious classesof men. He wasa ripe scho- 
lar, and sought the universal education 
of our race. He was a Christian, and 
loved and laboured for the light, pu- 
rity, influence, and extension of the 
kingdom of Christ. He was a saint, 
and loved holiness; he loved and 
adored his God, God in Christ, because 
he is glorious in holiness. All this his 
weeping family know, and in it find a 
healing balm for their wounded spirits: 
his bereaved congregation confess it in 
their sorrow; the community at large, 
at home and abroad, recognizes its 
truth ; and by the heart of confidential 
friendship it is tenderly and deeply felt. 

Ky 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Shorter Catechism in the 
West. 

Messrs. E'ditors—Permit me to tell 
a simple tale of truth—to ask, in view 
of it, **Shall the work go on?” 

The ground once hallowed by the 
teachings of truth, is now being spread 
over with tares, briers, and thorns. 
The text book of our faith, the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, is cast out 
from many schools, and from many 
churches of those descending from the 
pilgrim fathers. But the time for many 
words has gone by. Prayer and action 
remain with “the remnant that are 
left.” ‘*Who is on the Lord’s side?”’ 
comes trumpet-tongued to his people, 
in these ‘‘ days of progress.” 

Friends of truth, in more than one 
State, some six years since, in view of 
@ growing disrelish for, and consequent 
neglect of the Catechism and its teach- 
ings, devised the simple, yet effective 
plan of which I am now to speak; 
the object aimed at, a renewed, a deep- 
er, a more wide spread interest in the 
study of the Catechism among the 
churches and the children of the West. 
It was proposed to procure one hundred 
neat gilt pocket Bibles, of the value 
each of one dollar, and to offer them to 
the first one hundred children, who 
should, in the most thorough manner, 
commit the whole of the Catechism to 
memory. God most signally smiled 
on the plan, the Bibles were procured, 
the proposition made; three hundred 
children, from eight to forty years of 
age, entered the list for the prizes. I 
could fill your whole sheet with testimo- 
nials of the most happy results; eight 
hundred more were procured, and were 
soon exhausted; three thousand have 
been sent, and more than three times 
three thousand children have been, and 
this day are, engaged in memorizing 
truths which were proclaimed in Eden, 
by angels at the advent, and by Eman- 
uel himself in his life and dying ago- 
nies. Yes, hundreds of little children 
who never at home hear God’s name 
spoken but in blasphemy, are taken 
by the desire to get a prize Bible; 
whence God is invoked, and his soul- 
saving word is reverenced and taught. 
They are shown the prize, receive the 
Catechism, and go home to study it; 
many weeks, sometimes months, are 
spent in this way, and then they get 
their prize, and they take it home to 
show and to read it; and who doubts 
the result? It will be “a light to their 


| feet, and a lamp to their paths,” until 


the humble man, poor in spirit and in 
grace, whose self-denying efforts, for 
six years, has procured these Bibles, 
shall greet many of them in heaven. 
Not a few Roman Catholic children 
have thus already earneda Bible. The 
priest may get it, and in the flames 
may put it; but that child will have 
the remembrance of her treasure thus 
earned, thus lost, and will never rest 
until she owns another, and, we will 


‘trust, until he ‘“‘who was dead and is 


alive,’ shall own her, and come for her 
in the clouds of heaven. ‘Mr. 
(writes one whose head is white with 
years, and those years spent on Zion’s 
walls;) ‘“‘your catechetical plan is 
spreading like wild-fire on our plains, 
hundreds are studying—the children of 
Infidels and Catholics, of Universalists 
and Mormons, come to the Sunday 
school, and thoroughly learn the whole 
Catechism, take their prizes, and go 
home to read them.” May God take 
their souls out of Satan’s chain. But 
I am, much against my purpose, tres- 
passing upon you, and in few words 
will say what is on my heart. This 
faithful friend has recently sent me six 
hundred more Bibles. He writes me, 
“Make the most of these; I do not 
see that I can send you more; I have 
worn out my welcome.” And now, my 
brethren, I ask you, as conductors of 
the Christian press:—‘“ Shall this work 
cease?’’ Six times this very day of 
grace, has the writer been ‘called upon 
by missionaries for Bibles for this work. 
I have given them a sample copy each, 
and told them to go home and gather 
their children, show the Bible, and set 
them at the work, and somehow the 
prize will be provided. 

That ‘‘somehow’’ is a reliance on the 
same Providence that opened up the 
plan, the way, and which for six years 
had provided the means. Those en- 
gaged in it would be nameless. They 
rejoice in having been honoured to 
‘put out this little prairie fire;’’ they 
would still more rejoice to see it in 
more fitting, more faithful hands; yet 
are they ready to follow the further 
leadings of Providence. 

Reader! have you “a mind for the 
work?’ And you, mother, who have 
in remembrance the holy hour when the 
sun of the Sabbath of rest cast a long 
shadow as you gathered with your bro- 
thers and sisters, to “‘say the Cate- 
chism,’’ and have reason to believe that 
you have a saving interest in its great 
truths, will you not do something to 
bring one hundred thousand children 
acquainted, by this plan, with this same 
“ood old Catechism?” O! it is a 
good work to be God’s honoured instru- 
ment in teaching but one child that all 
mankind, by the fall, lost communion 
with God, and to lead that mind to 
believe that God has not left all man- 
kind to perish in this state of sin and 
misery. Now thus can you and I do 
something to lead many into these and 


a thousand other concomitant truths. 


The machinery is all laid for greatly 
extending this work. We will hope 
wisely. It has taken years and much 
labour; the ground is ready; the seed 
is with you.. ‘Shall the work go on Bi 
x OK 


LETTER from SWITZERLAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Accommodations for Travellers furnished by the 
Priests — Difference observable between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Cantons, Towns, §&c.— 


Polite simplicity of manners in Valais—Effects 
of the rains in the Valley of Chamonix. 


Sion, Vatars, September, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—I must not forget to 
mention a curious particular of our excur- 
sion in the valley of Hérens. In these 
mountain-villages, seldom visited by stran- 
gers, there are no inns; and as the pea- 
sants would not be able to offer tolerable 
accommodations to travellers, they are 
entertained at the houses of the parish- 
priests, who exercise a sort of half-specu- 
lative, half-charitable hospitality. They 
are paid—that is understood—but at plea- 
sure, and without a fixed price; this is 
called a douceur, (a gratuity) made to the 
parson. It is an understood matter, that 
travellers who have the means of doing so, 
should so arrange it, that the douceur may 
suffice to cover, at once, all the priest’s 
expenses, and pay him for histrouble. In 
this way, we dined at the parsonage of 
Hermence, and slept at the parsonage of 
Evoléna; and [ must bear testimony to the 
politeness with which they entertained us, 
and the extreme moderation of their charges, 
when we urged them to fix the rates them- 
selves; it was, each time, necessary to give 
them more than they asked. Were I to 
add, that our accommodations were good, 
I should go beyond the truth; but the 
poor priests did what they could. Mr. M. 
and I let them know what we were; this 
did not at all diminish their politeness ; 
and we had, especially with the priest of 
Evoléna, long religious conversations, which 
were not without interest. He took leave 
of us,saying: ‘‘ Each of us follows the law 
under which he was born; but we are 
brethren in Jesus Christ, and I have ob- 
served nothing in you which has not been 
edifying to me.’’ But at the same time, we 
were once more struck with the absolute 
uniformity which subsists between the sen- 
timents and arguments of all the priests of 
this fallenChurch. Enter into conversation 
with a Roman Catholic priest in America, 
whatever he may be, and wheresoever it 
may be, you may be certain that his mode 
of disputation is exactly the same as that of 
the two priests whom we have just visited ; 
equally empty as to matter, equally subtle 
as to form; it is always the same serpent 
which slips through the fingers. ~“ Oh, 
master-piece of Satan!” as it was so fitly 
named by Cecil. 

I do not consider it as aside from my 
subject, to insist on the difference which 
exists between the Roman Catholic cantons 
of Switzerland and the Protestant cantons. 
This difference is striking; sufficiently so 
to enable one, at first sight, to guess the 
religion of a canton—of a town—of a vil- 
lage. First, there is discoverable, every- 
where, in the villages of Valais, a filthi- 
ness, which one of my companions wittily 
called ‘a Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
filthiness.”” Penetrating further, you are 
painfully surprised, not only at the abund- 
ance of idiots you meet with, but also at 
the half idiocy of many others; I call thus 
the stupidity which appears in their coun- 
tenance and in their talk. Between Sion, 
capital of Valais, and Lausanne or Gene- 
va, the intellectual interval is immense, 
incredible. [t would be unjust, however, 
to set down this difference entirely to the 
account of religion. This or that Roman 
Catholic country might be quoted, which 
is very superior to Valais; for instance, 
the valley of Chamonix, in Savoy, which 
is separated from it only by a mountain- 
pass, and where an intelligence, compara- 
tively so, at least, prevails, which is strik- 
ing to strangers. But the remark which I 
made above, on the inferiority of Roman 
Catholic countries, does not the less hold 
good as a general remark. Unprejudiced 
Roman Catholics make no difficulty in 
acknowledging it. A Roman Catholic, 
who was travelling with one of my friends 
in the canton of the Grisons, said to him, 
pleasantly, “From this dunghill, I guess 
that this village is Roman Catholic. _Be- 


dunghill which makes the difference.” 
Since I have noticed what was unplea- 


tion what produced: a favourable impres- 
sion on me. I was pleased with a certain 
polite simplicity, which I met with almost 
everywhere in it. In none of the inns 
which we visited, were we treated with so 
much equity, I might even say, kindness, 
as we were in that of the Golden Lion, at 
Sion. Far from overcharging us, accord- 
ing to the custom of innkeepers, they ab- 
stained from claiming from us some little 
payments, which they might have justly 
exacted; and when these attentions were 
inserted in the pecuniary terms, they used 
a rare exactness and obligingness in differ- 
ent little services which our circumstances 
required. The same observation struck 
me in all the little money matters which I 
had to settle with the Valaisan peasants, 
such as the purchase of fruits,&c. These 
good psople allowed me to take as much 


would have been satisfied with as little 
money, in return, asI might have pleased 
to give them. This partly depends on 
the circumstance, that this part of Switzer- 
land is less visited than others by stran- 
gers, especially Lower Valais; for, as to 
Upper Valais, it has begun, some years 
since, to be much frequented by tourists; 
and certainly it well deserves to be. 
Chamoniz.—lI left Sion, on Saturday, 
for Martigny; and Martigny, yesterday 
morning, (Monday,) for Chamonix. I 
shall add to this letter a word only con- 


tween your communion and mine, it is the 


sant to me in Valais, I should also men-_ 


fruit out of their baskets as I wished, and © 


cerning the inundations. At some dis- 
tance from Martigny, the torrent of Trient, 
having, as I informed you in my letter of 
last week, carried away its bridge, has, 
moreover, thrown down its dikes, and over- 
flowed its banks, so that the vast plain 
adjacent to Martigny is wholly under water. 
We were unable to approach near enough 
the beautiful cascade of Pissevache, to see 
it to advantage. But all this is a small 
matter compared with what we find here. 
The whole valley of Chamonix, from top to 
bottom, is turned topsy-turvy; bridges are 
carried off, lands under water or swept 
away, beds of torrents filled with rocks, 
the valley covered with sand, the roads 
intersected, and water everywhere. It is 
a scene of desolation: the oldest inhabi- 
tants have never witnessed any thing like 
it. I have heard the losses of the valley 
estimated at 100,000 francs, ($20,000 ;) 
but I imagine they must be much more 
considerable. Thank God, no person has 
perished, although a poor woman was shut 
up by the water, in her house, more than two 
days, before any assistance could be brought 
her. One of the evils which seem the most 
irremediable in this terrible calamity, is 
the loss of the lands which have been 
covered with sand, and deprived of all 
their good soil. But, on receiving more 
precise information, I have had reason to 
admire, once more, the goodness with 
which God places the compensation at the 
side of the affliction. That same Arve, 
which has done all the mischief by the 
irresistible current of its waters, swelled 


by all its tributaries, and by the waters of 


the glaciers, possesses a special property 
for repairing the damages which it causes: 
it is, in miniature, the history of the Nile. 
The water of the Arve is charged with a 
slime, which it deposits on the grounds 
where it is made to stand, and less than a 


_year suffices for this new soil, which is of 


an excellent quality, to attain a depth 
great enough for cultivation and for yield- 
ing acrop. A peasant, whose little field 
was swept away, and filled with sand, 
said to me: “I am going to remove this 
sand; then, I shall stop the water of the 
Arve with a small embankment; it will 
make me a new field, with soil six inches 
deep, in a year, and next year it will give 
me a crop.”’ 

I pause here, for the present: I shall 
finish my narrative shortly, if the weather 
permit me to finish my journey: the rain 
creates a twofold disappointment for us 
amidst the magnificent objects of creation, 


| accumulated in this gifted valley—gifted 


as to scenery, but at present in distress and 
denudation. ‘The glaciers, so much ad- 
mired by travellers, have contributed their 


part to,this: the waters which constantly 
"abide beneath glaciers, pressed by the 


weight of waters produced by the rains, 
and by torrents from all directions, made 
inroads on all sides, and the torrents is- 
suing from the glaciers rivalled the Arve 
and the mountain-streams, in their destruc- 
tive power. 


LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Romanism —Church Extension —Efforts in 
the City. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—It is well known 
that this was originally a Romish city. 
Nearly, if not quite all the earlier set- 
tlers knew nothing of Protestantism, 
and were bigotedly attached to the 
Church of Rome. But the whole face 
of things is now changed. ‘There can 
be no doubt that, at this time, Protest- 
antism is in the ascendant. In activ- 
ity, enterprise, and intelligence, this is 
manifestly the case. The chief cause 
of this change has been the influx of 
an intelligent, active, and enterprising 
American population. But there have 
not been wanting cases of conversion 
from the faith of Rome to that of 
Christ. A gentleman, who was better 
acquainted with the whole religious his- 
tory of St. Louis than any other per- 
son in it, once said, that for one con- 
version from Protestantism to Roman- 
ism, he could show twenty in the oppo- 


-gite direction. 


This, however, is aside from the di- 
rect purpose of this letter, which is de- 
signed to say something of the growth 
of Presbyterianism here. The man is 
still living who sat down with two other 
persons at the first communion in the 
Lord’s Supper celebrated in this city; 
and though he was then in mature life, 
yet he has lived to see more than a 
dozen churches connected with the dif- 
ferent branches of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, all with more or less success, 
engaged in the work of building up the 


‘Redeemer’s cause in this great and 


wicked city. The improvement in the 
Old-school branch of the Presbyterian 
Church is very much aided by what 
is called ‘‘the Committee of Church 
Extension in St. Louis.” It is com- 
posed of one minister and one ruling 
elder from each of the churches, whose 
business is to look out and secure fa- 
vourable sites for new churches; to 
employ and pay missionaries, and su- 
perintend the whole work of preaching 
the gospel to the “regions beyond.” 
The amount-to be contributed by each 
church is settled by a general meeting 
of the pastors and sessions, which is 
convened at the opening of the year. 

The field here is so extensive, that 
we have need of all the funds we gan 
raise, and consequently we are doing 
little or nothing for the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions. We have, however, 
aided, in several instances, in erecting 
churches for destitute neighbourhoods 
in the Mississippi Valley. The fact 
that our money has been expended in 
our midst, has induced our people to 
give more than double as much as they 
were accustomed to do for the work of 
Domestic Missions, before the inception 
of this scheme. 

The West Church, now under the 
pastoral care @f the Rev. S. S. Laws, 
is @ result of this plan. A large and 
beautiful lot was purchased in the west- 
ern part of the city, now rapidly fill- 
ing up, and, less than a year ago, a 
church was organized, and their pastor 


| gad fate. 
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ordained. This infant enterprise has 
been blessed. Already they are able 
to support their pastor, with the small 
sum of $100, annually contributed by 
the committee, and, from the first, be- 
fan to throw into the general fund. 

his will soon be a strong and valuable 
church. Its pastor is well suited to 
his work, and has before him an encour- 
aging prospect. 

The Committee has just succeeded in 
purchasing a site in the southern part 
of the city, where there is a population 
of some twenty thousand, which has 
been and is remarkably destitute of the 
means of grace. The lot is eligibly 
situated, and is large enough for a 
church, session, or lecture-room and 
manse. Plans for building a Iecture- 
room are drawn, and we are ready to 
commence the work. As soon as the 
house is finished, we have a suitable 
minister ready to enter in, and possess 
the land. As in the case of Mr. Laws, 
he has been brought up amongst us, 
and knows, and is known by those with 
whom he is to act. This gentleman is 
the Rev. Robert P. Farris, now supply- 
ing the pulpit of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, (Dr. Potts’.) And thus, 
by the blessing of God, we design to go 
on, meeting, as far as we can, the 
wants of this rapidly growing city. 

Our New-school brethren are making 
corresponding advances, though not on 
the same plan. It is pleasant to re- 
cord, that with these brethren we have 
no strife, except as to which shall hon- 
our the Master most. The field is 
wide enough for us both, and we sys- 
tematically avoid a collision. A recent 
instance strikingly illustrates the bro- 
therly feeling which exists. Our bre- 
thren of the other branch of the 
Church had, for a year or two, foster- 
ed a flourishing Sabbath-school on a 
lot adjoining that purchased by us in 
the South—a fact that did not occur to 
the Committee when they made the 
purchase. As soon as they ascertained 
that we were going on to build a church, 
they made a prompt tender of their 
school to us, as a nucleus of our orga- 
nization. This generous offer was, of 
course, accepted, and they retired to 
another part of the field. We are thus 
acting over the separation of Abraham 
and Lot; and though we have a fruit- 
ful and well matured land—“ fair as the 
garden of God’’—yet we trust that 
neither of us has made Lot’s choice, and 
that we shall both be preserved from his 
Yours truly, 

MELVILLE. 


Church Extension in New Jer- 

sey. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 

May’s Lanoine, Nov. 10, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—On Friday morn- 
ing, May 23, 1851, a committee of the 
Presbytery of West Jersey met at 
Tuckahoe, and organized a church, con- 
sisting of one inale and seven’ female 
members. In the old school-house, 
where the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered on that day, these few communi- 
cants formed the greater part of the 
congregation. 

To some, it seemed preposterous, if 
not presumptuous, to attempt the erec- 
tion of a house of worship, with so small 
a band, and so little surrounding sym- 
pathy, amid too, so much abounding 
prejudice. The difficulties and obsta- 
cles were indeed great—such as can be 
appreciated only by experience. Faith 
and labour, however, have been reward- 
ed with success. On Friday morning, 
the 15th of last month, the Rev. Henry 
J. Van Dyke, who had presided as 
chairman of the committee at the or- 
ganization, preached at the dedication 
of the new housé of worship, a short 
distance from the old school-house. 
But how changed the circumstances! 
The pews of a building, thirty by forty- 
eight feet, could not accommodate the 
friends who had assembled, and lis- 
tened to the eloquent words of the 
preacher, as he discoursed of the ‘ con- 
straining motive of the Christian, the 
love of Christ.”” The few praying wo- 
men, who had been living from twelve 
to twenty-eight miles away from the 
churches to which they respectively be- 
longed, were joyful in the realization 
of their hopes, and in the assured en- 
joyment of the much valued services of 
their own church; and those who had 
undertaken the work with trembling, 


were thankful to find that two-thirds 


of the expense had been paid upon a 
building, which, with its furniture and 
the land, will cost twenty-four hundred 
dollars. 

Let the friends of Zion, with them, 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
pray for blessings on the second Pres- 
byterian church which was ever organ- 
ized in Cape May county. 

The churches of May’s Landing and 
Tuckahoe are twelve miles apart, and 
at present are united as one charge. 


TRUST IN GOD. 
To thee I turn, 
When sorrow droops the wing, 
And winter has no spring, 
And every stream is dry 
That ran in gladness by: 
To thee [ turn. 


To thee I turn, 
When friends I love forsake, 
And bends the heart to break, 
And on each face I see 
The smile of treachery : 

To thee I turn. 


To thee I turn, 
In every hour of pain, 
When help from man is vain, 
And find a sweet relief, 
While joy gives place to grief: 
To thee I turn. 
To thee I turn, 
My Saviour, turn to thee, 
And love and kindness see, 
When glory fills the skies— 
When every pleasure dies— 
To thee I turn. 


— 


My work is my pleasure, and joyous, 
happy state. I find in it all I want; 
and do not stretch my thoughts beyond 
it for more satisfaction from anything 
else.—Rev. Adams. 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


The absurdity of the claim of a contin- 
uous and unbroken succession in the 
line of bishops is thus demonstrated by 
Thomas B. Macaulay, the historian. 


We recommend this extract to our eru- 
dite friend of the New York Church- 
man. 


“‘The transmission of orders from 
the apostles to an English clergyman 
of the present day must have been 
through a very great number of inter- 
mediate persons. Now, it is probable 
that no clergyman in the Church of 
England can trace up his spiritual ge- 
nealogy from bishop to bishop, even so 
far back as the time of the Reforma- 
tion. There remains fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years, during which the history 
of the transmission of his orders is bu- 
ried in utter darkness. And whether 
he be a priest by succession from the 
apostles, depends on the question whe- 
ther, during that long period, some 
thousands of events took place, any 
one of which may, without any gross 
improbability, be supposed not to have 
taken place. We have not a tittle of 
evidence to any one of these events. 
We do not even know the names or 
countries of the men to whom it was 
taken for granted that these events 
happened. We do not know whether 
the spiritual ancestors of any of our 
contemporaries were Spanish or Ar- 
menian, Arian or Orthodox. In the 
utter absence of all particular evidence, 
we are surely entitled to require that 
there should be very strong evidence, 
indeed, that the strictest regularity 
was observed in every generation, and 
that episcopal functions were exercised 
by none who were not bishops by suc- 
cession from the apostles. But we 
have no such evidence. In the first 
place, we have not full and accurate in- 
formation touching the polity of the 
Church during the century that follow- 
ed the persecution of Nero. That, 
during this period, the overseers of all 
the little Christian societies scattered 
through the Roman empire held their 
spiritual authority by.virtue of holy 
orders derived from the apostles, can- 
not be proved by contemporary testi- 
mony, nor by any testimony which can 
be regarded as decisive. ‘The question, 
whether the primitive ecclesiastical con- 
stitution bore a greater resemblance to 
the Anglican or to the Calvinistic mo- 
del, has been fiercely disputed. Itisa 
question, on which men of eminent 
parts, learning, and piety, have differ- 
ed, and do to this day differ very wide- 
ly. It is a question on which at least 
a full half of the ability and erudition 
of Protestant Europe has, ever since 
the Reformation, been opposed to the 
Anglican pretensions. 

‘*It is surely impolitic to rest the doc- 
trines of the English Church on an his- 
torical theory, which, to ninety-nine 
Protestants sut of a hundred, would 
seem much more questionable than any 
of those doctrines. Nor is this all. 
Extreme obscurity overhangs the his-, 
tory of the middle ages, and the facts| 
which are discernible through that ob- 
scurity prove that the Church was ex- 
ceedingly ill-regulated. We read of 
sees of the highest dignity openly sold; 
transferred backwards and forwards by 
popular tumult; bestowed sometimes by 
a profligate woman on her paramour; 
sometimes by a warlike baron on a 
kinsman, still a stripling. We read of 
bishops of ten years old; of bishops 
of five years old; of many popes who 
were mere boys, and who rivalled the 
frantic dissoluteness of Caligula; nay, 
of a female Pope. And though this 
last story, once believed throughout 
Europe, has been disproved by the 
strict researches of modern criticism, 


the most discerning of those who reject 


it have admitted that it is not intrinsi- 
cally improbable. In our own island, 
it was the complaint of Alfred that not 
a single priest, south of the Thames, 
and very few on the north, could read 
either Latin or English. And this il- 
literate clergy exercised their ministry 
amidst a rude and half-heathen popula- 
tion, in which Danish pirates, unchris- 
tened, or christened by the hundred on 
a field of battle, were mingled with a 
Saxon peasantry scarcely better in- 
structed in religion. The state of Ire- 
land was still worse. ‘ Tota illa per 
universam Hiberniam dissolutio eccle- 
siastice discipline—ailla ubique pro con- 
suetudine Christiana szeva subintroduc- 
ta barbaries,’ are the expressions of 
St. Bernard. We are, therefore, at a 
loss to conceive how any clergyman 
can feel confident that his orders have 
come down correctly. Whether he be 
really a successor of the apostles, de- 
pends on an immense number of such 
contingencies as these: Whether, under 
King Ethelwolf, a stupid priest might 
not, while baptizing several scores of 
Danish prisoners, who had just made 
their option between the font and the 
gallows, inadvertently omit to perform 
the rite on one of these graceless prose- 
lytes? Whether, in the seventeenth 
century, an impostor who had never 
received consecration, might not have 
passed himself off as a bishop on a rude 
tribe of Scots? Whether a lad of twelve 
did really, by a ceremony huddled over 
when he was too drunk to know what he 
was about, convey the episcopal charac- 
ter to a lad of ten? 3 

‘¢ Since the first century, not less, in 
all probability, than one hundred thou- 
sand persons have exercised the func- 
tions of bishops. That many of these 
have not been bishops by apostolical 
succession, is quite certain. Hooker ad- 
mits that deviations from the general 
rule have been frequent, and, with a 
boldness worthy of his high and states- 
manlike intellect, pronounces them to 
have been often justifiable. ‘There 
may be,’ says he, ‘sometimes very 
just and sufficient reason to allow ordi- 
nation made without a bishop. Where 
the Church must needs have some or- 
dained, and neither hath nor can have 
possibly a bishop to ordain, in case of 
such necessity the ordinary institution 
of God hath given oftentimes, and may 
give place. And therefore we are not 
simply without exception to urge a 
lineal descent of power from the apos- 
tles by continued succession of bishops 
in every effectual ordination.’ There 
can be little doubt, we think, that the 
succession, if it ever existed, has often 


been interrupted in ways much less res- 
pectable. For example, let us suppose 
—and we are sure that no person will 
think the supposition by any means im- 
probable—that, in the third century, a 
man of no principle and some parts, 
who has, in the course of a roving and 
discreditable life, been a catechumen at 
Antioch, and has there become familiar 
/with Christian usages and doctrines, 
afterwards rambles to Marseilles, where 
he finds a Christian society, rich, lib- 
eral, and simple-hearted. He pretends 
to be a Christian, attracts notice by his 
abilities and affected zeal, and is raised 
to the episcopal dignity without having 
ever been bagliesd. That such an 
event might happen, nay, was very 
likely to y Se cannot be well dis- 
puted by any one who has read the life 
of Peregrinus. The very virtues, in- 
deed, which distinguished the early 
Christians, seem to have laid them open 
to those arts which deceived. 

“ Uriel, though Regent of the Sun, and held 

The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaven.” 

‘‘Now, this unbaptized imposter is 
evidently no successor of the apostles. 
He is not even a Christian; and all 
orders derived through such a pretend- 
ed bishop are altogether invalid. Do 
we know enough of the state of tho 
world and of the Church in the third 
century, to be able to say, with confi- 
dence, that there were not at that time 
twenty such pretended bishops? Every 
such case makes a break in the apos- 
tolic succession. 

‘‘ Now suppose that a break, such as 
Hooker admits to have been both com- 
mon and justifiable, or such as we have 
supposed to be produced by hypocrisy 
and cupidity, were found in the chain 
which connected the apostles with any 
of the missionaries who first spread 
Christianity in the wilder parts of Eu- 
rope; who can say how extensive the 
effect of this single break may be? 
Suppose that St. Patrick, for example, 
if ever there was such a man, or Theo- 
dore of Tarsus, who is said to have 
consecrated in the seventh century the 
first bishops of many English sees, had 
not the true apostolical orders, is it not 
conceivable that such a circumstance 
may affect the orders of many clergy- 
men now living? Even if it were pos- 
sible, which it assuredly is not, to prove 
that the Church had the apostolical 
orders in the third century, it would be 
impossible to prove that those orders 
were not in the twelfth century so far 
lost that no ecclesiastic could be certain 
of the legitimate descent of his own 
spiritual character. And if this were 
so, no subsequent precautions could re- 
pair the evil.” 


The Confessional in the Church 
of England. 


The Rev. Mr. Prynne, of St. Peter’s, 
Plymouth, has addressed a letter to his 
patron, the Bishop of Exeter, putting a 
case to the Puseyite prelate, and ask- 
ing him what he is.to do if a person 
seek him out expressly to make to him 
confession of sin. The Bishop thus 
writes in reply: 

* Bishopstowe, October 9, 1852. 

“Dear Sir—As I do not think that the Church 
of England prohibits your receiving to confession 
those who seek it as an habitual practice, I do 
not presume to prohibit your doing so. The 
Church seems to me to discourage such a prac- 
tice; therefore, I should endeavour to dissuade 
one who came to me in pursuance of the prac- 
tice, from persisting to desire it. IfI had suffi- 
cient reason to believe that he had not endea- 
voured honestly and earnestly to quiet his own 
conscience by self-examination and other acts 
of repentance, I should not myself admit him. 
More than this I must decline saying. Yours 
sincerely, H. Exerer. 

“ Rev. G. R. Prynne.” : 

The London Church and State Ga- 
zette, in drawing attention to the letter, 
says, the Bishop seems half ashamed of 
having pronounced Mr. Prynne free, 
even from indiscretion, and yet advises ~ 
him to be discreet; while the London 
Daily News more pointedly points out 
the inconsistency of the Bishop. It 
observes:—‘‘ The Bishop of Exeter, in 
his reply, patriarchically hopes that Mr. 
Prynne will dissuade persons who come 
to him for confession from persisting to 
desire it. That is to say, the Bishop, 
before whom it was proved that Mr. 
Prynne is the regularly appointed and 
acknowledged confessor of the orphans 
of the Sisters of Mercy, enjoins him to 
discourage his youthful clients from ac- 
cepting his office from him. The Bish- 
op, before whom it was proved that Mr. 
Prynne, at stated times, and as a rou- 
tine duty, had young girls brought pri- 
vately to him, to endure the peine forte 
et dure of indecent questionings, as ex- 
citants to confession—that Bishop, by 
whom Mr. Prynne was judged to have 
been not even ‘indiscreet’ for having 
so misused his office, now pronounces 
on the general question of confession a 
precisely opposite, although subtilly so- 
phisticated decision. We do not wish, 
except so far as he has misconducted 
himself as a minister of religion, to 
point individually to Mr. Prynne, be- 
cause we know too well how large a 
surface the jesuitical principles of Pu- 
seyism have spread over, and that it 
has only been Mr. Prynne’s misfortune 
that his practices have been speciall 
made public. He is not the only cleri- 
cal father confessor by a great many, 
nestling hypocritically in the bosom of 
a Church to which de facto they do not 
belong. He is not the only corruptor 
—though not perhaps always wilful cor- 
ruptor—of youth, masked and disguised 
in the clothing of the Anglican Church. 
All we desire to point attention to is 
the appalling fact, that to such teachers 
has Lord Derby pronounced his inten- 
tion of committing the education of the 

outh of this country.” 

We stated in our last that a large 
meeting had been held at Stenhouse, on 
the subject of the proceedings both of 
the Bishop and of Mr. Prynne. At 
this meeting there were nineteen cler- 
gymen, two admirals, two generals, 
three colonels, many other officers of 
her Majesty’s navy and army of various 
ranks, five justices of the peace, the 
mayor of Devonport, four physicians, 
and other influential persons, and they 
resolved “that confession, as practised 
at St. Peters, Plymouth, and sanctioned 
by the Bishop, is characterized by the 
most revolting features of the Romish 
confessional;” and, of course, con- 
trary to the doctrine, practice, and spi- 
rit of the Church of England.” A 


form of petition to the Queen and Par- 
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liament, and of a memorial to the Lord 
Primate for aid to put the law in force 
with regard to this question, were also 
sags upon. The meeting has not 
beén without effect upon his grace 

Exeter; for-he has addressed a long 
Jetter to the Rey. H, A. Greaves, the 
moveg,of the resolution, in ‘which, after 
reading a homily 007 the reverend gen- 
tleman, and insinusting that he is sow- 
ing division-in the Church, and impair- 
ing Mr. ne’s ministerial usefulness, 
he says that he “considers it impera- 


tive that the reverend gentleman should 
take.proceedings against Mr. Prynne 
in the Arches Court.” He sarcasti- 


cally observes that the costs need not 


deter Mr. Greaves, as he does not doubt 
_ those at the meeting will aid him with 


their money. It comes with an ill 
grace from Henry of Exeter to speak 
of costs, after the heavy expenses which 
he entailed upon Mr. Gorham.—Zdin- 
burgh Witness. 
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Revivat.—A note from a correspondent 


in Knoxville, Tennessee, informs us that a 


glorious work of grace is in progress at that 
place, and that about fifty are supposed to 
have met with a saving change, while 
many more are giving evidences of an 
awakened attention. 


— 


Deatu or a Minister.—The Presby- 
terian of the West of the 11th inst. says: 


«© We are pained to be obliged to record 
the death of the Rev. Hugh E. Reece, pas- 
tor of the Welsh Presbyterian church of 
Cincinnati. He was attacked by pleurisy, 
whilst from home on a preaching tour, and 
died at the house of a friend, some distance 
from the city. His funeral was attended on 
last ‘Thursday afternoon by his bereaved 
and sorrowing congregation. He has lefta 
large family to mourn their irreparable loss. 
Mr. Reece was an humble, evangelical, 
faithful minister of Christ. He was doing 
an important work amongst the Welsh peo- 
ple of the city. His sudden death will be 
felt as a deep affliction by his interesting 
church. May God send them another shep- 
herd to go in and out before them.” 


Succession.—The New York Church- 
man recommends to our special notice a 
little story, true or fabulous, of the Rev. 
Dr. Wolffe, once a distinguished mission- 
ary, but now enjoying a quiet little curacy 
in England. The said missionary, as the 
story goes, was absolutely confounded by 
an Episcopal Bishop demanding of him 
his authority for preaching the gospel. 
The argument was something on this 
wise :—‘‘ My metropolitan sent me, his 
predecessors sent him, and I send my 
priests and deacons; but who sent you, 
Joseph Wolffe? If you have no apostolic 
succession, you must be setting up a 
*Wolfish succession ;? but where is your 
authority ?”” This was more than poor 
Joseph could stand. The “ Wolfish suc- 
cession”’ frightened him, inferring probably 
that the Bishop meant that “wolf in 
sheep’s clothing’’ succession, which, by 
the way, is a very ancient one, and hence, 
“he fell a thinking,’”’ and soon became “a 
wiser man.”” The result is well known. 
Mr. Wolffe came to the United States—re- 
paired to the Right Rev. Bishop Doane of 
New Jersey, whose succession from the 
apostles cannot be doubted, and from his 
hands received the true mark. In a word, 
Mr. Wolffe became a true follower of the 
Church, his extraordinary zeal was sud- 
denly quenched, and the man who, at one 
time, with something like the spirit of the 
Apostle, encountered the perils of the sea 
and land, of the heathen and false brethren, 
of poverty and pestilence, that he might pro- 
claim the gospel to his poor and dispersed 
brethren, had no sooner received apostoli- 
cal grace from the Bishop of New Jersey, 
than he was tamed down and contented to 
take his ease in an obscure parish, just 
like many other successors of the Apostles 
in England. The less the Churchman re- 
fers to such cases, the better. It is indeed 
a sad, sad one; one that we can never re- 
call without melancholy regrets. 


Universiry oF PEennsyLvania.— On 
Monday evening the 15th inst. the Rev. 
George Potts, D.D. of New York, deliv- 
ered the annual oration before the alumni 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at their 
hall in Philadelphia. The oration occu- 
pied two hours in the delivery, and was 
listened to with unflagging attention. We 


would not pretend to do justice to so elab- 


orate a production in a brief notice, and 
hence prefer bespeaking attention to it 
when it shall appear through the press. 
It will possess more than an ephemeral 
interest, from the practical nature of its 
topics, and the very able and ornate style 
of their presentation. The spirit of the 
age, both in its literary and social develop- 
ments, was skilfully and graphically por- 
trayed, and in a manner which the scholar 
and man of large observation alone could 
attain. Its restless inquietude, its eager- 
ness for novelty, its radicalism, and infidel 
sciolism were minutely exhibited, in con- 
nection with those healthful principles of 
conservatism, with which it should be met 
and controlled. The orator avowed his 
friendly regard for progress, provided it 
was progress ina right direction, and with 
salutary aims, whilst earnestly repudiating 
those ebullitions and effervescences of the 
public mind, which often assumed the 
name of progress, and which had no other 
effect than to unsettle great principles, and 
produce changes for the worse, rather than 
for improvement. He justly regarded 
literature, in its high and legitimate walks, 
as possessing a truly conservative influ- 
ence, and as imposing a peculiar obliga- 
tion on its teachers and cultivators, to bring 
it to bear in its controlling power upon the 
public mind. Neither did he lose sight 
of the important part which religion is 
destined to exert, in its connection with 
sound learning, in regulating the activities 
of the human mind, so apt to go astray 
without suitable checks. We give only 
the general drift of the discourse, without 
any attempt to do justice to the able and 
impressive style in which the subject was 
illustrated and enforced. For. this, the 
reader must be referred to the discourse 
itself, when it shall be published. Most 
orations, delivered on such occasions, lose 
their interest so soon as the occasion which 


gave. them birth shall bave passed away ; 
but, unless we are mistaken, this one will 
have a permanent value for the scholar 
and the civilian, the moralist and the pa- 
triot, who are alike solicitous that, in an 
age of large pretension, truth should assert 
its claims, and achieve its legitimate tri- 
umphs. 


SHORTER CATECHISM. 


We respectfully ask a hearing for our 
lay correspondent, who writes from the 
West, in behalf of the Shorter Catechism. 
He has devised a simple and beautiful 
plan for reviving an interest in that un- 
equalled summary of Christian doctrine and 
practice, the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism. A neat pocket Bible promised to 
the one who shall thoroughly commit to 
memory this formulary, is a reward at once 
appropriate and enriching. The plan, 
which has been unostentatiously pursued 
for a number of years, has succeeded ad- 
mirably, and thousands have been thus re- 
warded. The author of it, however, be- 
gins to feel that he has put a machine in 
motion which requires more than one man’s 
care and oversight. He is not able to keep 
up the supply of neat pocket Bibles with- 
out aid from others; the willing learners 
are becoming so numerous and importu- 
nate, that he will be put to shame by them, 
unless he can keep his little Bible deposi- 
tory replenished. He could have man- 
aged a few dozen children, eager in their 
struggles for a prize Bible; but when it 
comes to hundreds, he has to bestir himself 


pledge. Reader—one of his plans is to 
enlist your aid. Can you not contribute 
enough to buy, at least,a half dozen Bibles 
for these children of the West? You can, 
by your timely co-operation with a most 
worthy lay brother, accomplish two good 
objects by one act—the circulation of the 
Bible, and the permanent engraving upon 
many young minds of those precious truths 
which may make them wise unto salva- 
tion. We hope that many will be ready 
to aid this good work. 

Before we dismiss the subject, we would 
suggest, whether pastors in other parts of 
the country might not advantageously fol- 
low the example of the lay brother, and 
induce many of the children in their 
churches to commit to memory the Shorter 
Catechism, in consideration of the reward 
of a neatly bound and gilt pocket Bible. 
Try the experiment. 


PRESBYTERIAN RULING ELDERS. 


Our English correspondent, in his letter 
of last week, referred to the remarkable 
fact that the popular character of the Con- 


strongly recommending itself to public at- 
tention. The Wesleyans were beginning 
to see the necessity of mingling the lay 
element in their conferences. The Scotch 
Episcopalians were sensible, at length, that 
their conventions needed the infusion of 
this spirit of vitality. What is still more 
singular and gratifying, is the tone which 
breathes through the last number of the 
London Quarterly Review, in reference to 
the reform of the English Established 
Church, by the introduction of laymen 
into ecclesiastical courts. The Convoca- 
tion, so called, was an exclusively clerical 
body, and, either from its utterly useless, 
or mischievous character, it has been per- 
mitted to become obsolete. The Tracta- 
rians now plead for its revival, but the 
sensible British public interpose their pro- 
test, unless the character of the body can 
be essentially modified. The Quarterly 
Review, so notorious for its bigotted attach- 
ment to Church and State, and so unscru- 
pulous in its condemnation of whatever 
conflicted with these, has actually spoken 
well of a Presbyterian ruling eldership, 
and not obscurely hints, that not only this, 
but other features of Presbyterianism might 
be advantageously grafted on the English 
Church. We subjoin a sufficiently long 
quotation to show the drift of the article, 
and request our readers not to pass over 


the last paragraph especially. 

«“ Would it suffer more damage, if we 
borrowed from the Kirk an institution which 
seems to unite in itself the functions of the 
lay visitor and the Scripture-reader, and, 
from the social position of the individuals 
on whom the duties would devolve, holds 
out the assurance that the work would be 
far better done? ‘This is too grave a sub- 
ject to be touched upon without much re- 
flection; and we feel bound to express our 
conviction that the Church of England 
must either strengthen herself by increased 
reliance on the zeal of her lay members, 
or, in spite of all her, as we think, unri- 
valled merits, she will be unable to maintain 
her position in the country, which, if she 
went to the wall, would inevitably undergo 
a root-and-branch revolution. She must, 
we say, take in the lay strength that she 
might command, and not in one, but in 
every possible way. ‘Take, for example, 
the question which now so much agitates 
the clerical mind—the revival of synodical 
action. Is any person in holy orders so 
little informed of the state of public feel- 
ing, as to suppose that the Houses of Con- 
vocation will ever be permitted to meet for 
the transaction of serious business so long 
as their constitution shall remain as it now 
is? But give to it the modification which 
a judicious intermixture of the lay element 
would afford, and the whole bearings of 
the case are changed. We can perfectly 
understand the reluctance of the responsible 
servants of the crown to submit its supre- 
macy in causes spiritual to be canvassed by 
exclusive assemblies of clerks. As a body, 
the clergy are not men of business, and 
their tenacity on points where the rights or 
privileges of their own order seem to be af- 
fected, surpasses that of women. But let 
lay lords, in fair proportion, either nomina- 
ted by the Crown, or chosen, like the Scotch 
and Irish representative Peers, by their own 
body, sit with the bishops, and lay com- 
moners co-operate with clerks in the House 
of Proctors, and the objections of those 
whose duty it is to be jealous of the prero- 
gatives of the Crown would, or ought to 


ment of this sort appears to be quite as 
much due to the dignity of the Crown, as 
to the rights of the Church; for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
measure of Roman Catholic emancipation 
entirely changed the position in which both 
Church and Crown had previously stood 
towards the Legislature. So long as it was 
necessary to entitle him to a seat in either 
House of Parliament, that a man should, 
at least, profess to be in communion with 
one or other of the Established Churches, 
both Crown and Church had all the securi- 
ty against unjust laws in the government of 
the latter which they could reasonably de- 
sire. But now, when all religious tests are 
abolished, it seems not only equitable, but 
necessary, that, as far, at least, as questions 
of doctrine and discipline are concerned, 


the Church, subject to the Crown’s appro- 


fall to the ground. In fact, some arrange-— 


| 


in devising ways and means to meet his 


stitution of the Presbyterian Church was 


val, should | 
Church, however, has anothier 
sense than the common apa 
term. _ It is one thing to giv@Gpumaest 
a right to legislate on these Reads; it is 
quite another, to commit the power exclu- 
sively to her clergy; and the clergy will do 
well if they take the earliest opportunity of 
proving that the former is the object which 
they seek in the agitation now going for- 
ward. 

«‘ And so we are inclined to say, it would 
be both just and politic to act in all arrange- 
ments subordinate to the highest. Why 
might not every diocese have its synod, 
every archdeaconry its sub-synod, and every 
parish its court of session—the decisions 
of each court being subject to an appeal 
to the court above—all ultimately looking 
to Convocation and the Crown? We ven- 
ture to assert that the revival of a system 
of action like this, which is entirely conso- 
nant with the usages of the third and fourth 
centuries, would do more to attach the laity 
of England to the Church of their fathers, 
than all the efforts of all Tractarians, whether 
High Church or Low Church, put together; 
and we further believe that the work of the 
ministry itself would be done with tenfold 
greater effect, because, in every sidesman 
or elder, chosen on account of his piety and 
moral worth, the clergyman would find a 
zealous and intelligent co-operator.” 


legielate for herself. 


TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


Under this title, the October number of 
the Theological and Literary Review, 
edited by David N. Lord of New York, 
who has devoted much time to the study 
of the prophecies, contains an article on 
the present position and prospects of the 
Church, which deserves consideration. 
The reviewer does not agree that there 
are indications of the speedy overthrow of 
Satan’s kingdom, and of a millennial reign 
of the gospel on earth. He regards the 
signs of the times as decidedly the reverse ; 
that there isa prospect of a relative decline 
of true religion, and a rapid growth of the 
parties and influences that are in antago- 
nism to it. Taking our own country as a 
basis of his argument, he adduces, in sup- 
port of his views, the predominance of an 
avaricious worldly spirit; the prevalence 
of debasing and enormous crimes; the 
powerful agencies employed by atheists 
and infidels of various shades, Universal- 
ists, Socinians, Romanists, Mormons, Swe- 
denborgians, Puseyites, and others; the 
enormous circulation of licentious and 
sceptical publications from the press; the 
success of numerous and preposterous de- 
lusions, finding every where so many dis- 
ciples and advocates; and finally, the pre- 
valence of alarming errors in nominally 
evangelical churches. In regard to none 
of these, the reviewer contends, can it be 


there are symptoms of decay, or that their 
power is neutralized by the instrumentali- 
ties put forth by the Church. On the last 
point suggested, we prefer to let the Re- 
view speak for itself. 


“And, finally, errors and delusions are 
not confined to those mainly who are not 
professedly religious; they prevail in the 
Church also, and on a greater scale, proba- 
bly, than atany former period. Instead of 
standing wholly on the side of truth, and 
exerting, by its principles, its teachings, and 
its example, only a salutary influence, it is 
itself the seat, in some of its branches, of 
gross apostasy; while those of its denomi- 
nations that probably embrace the greatest 
number of true worshippers, ere divided 
into parties that differ essentially in their 
views of the doctrines of redemption, and 
are labouring as strenuously in one of their 
divisions to disseminate errors that subvert 
the gospel, as they are in the other to incul- 
cate and maintain the truth. ‘Thus, within 
a few years, a large party has risen in the 
Congregational body, who, adopting the 
metaphysical theory of a_self-determined 
will, deny, on the ground of it, the power 
of God to prevent his creatures from sinning, 
or restore those who are fallen to holiness 
by his Spirit; and thence deny, doubt, or 
neglect all the great doctrines of his word 
with which that dogma conflicts; and that 
error has found many disciples and favour- 
ers also in other denominations. At the 
same time another party, in a measure from 
pursuing those speculations to their natural 
results, and still more from adopting other 
elements of the modern German metaphy- 
sics, and the rationalistic theory of interpre- 
tation, has arisen, that net only rejects the 
great doctrines of the gospel, but gives up 
its faith in the Bible itself as an inspired 
revelation from God, and holds it to be of 
litle higher authority than other didactic 
and historical works that have descended to 
us from the sages and philosophers of an- 
cienttimes. These disciples of the German 
theological infidelity, some of whom are deep- 
ly tinged with materialism, and some with 
spiritual pantheism, instead of a small body, 
are, if we may rely on the representations 
of persons who have the best opportunities 
of knowledge, quite numerous; and it is 
indicated by the extensive acquiescence and 
support the doctrines of the leaders of the 
party are receiving from the ministers and 
churches. In the meantime, in the Episco- 
pal and German Reformed Churches, par- 
ties have risen who openly favour the doc- 
trines of Romanism, exalt the authority of 
tradition above the Scriptures, rely on sa- 
craments for the atonement of sin and the 
regeneration of the heart, and on the inter- 
cession of saints for other spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings. 

‘‘ While these, or other equal defections 
from the truth have taken place in the prin- 
cipal denominations, the great doctrines of 
the gospel have, in a measure, fallen into 
neglect among those who have not rejected 
them. Instead of being taught with the 
frequency and distinctness they were thirty 
years ago, they are scarcely preached at all 
in many of the churches, and when made 
the theme of discourse, it is often but indi- 
rectly and under the veil of vague and gen- 
eral terms; and so greatly have the views 
of ministers and the feelings of churches 
changed on the subject, that the rejection of 
Christ’s deity and expiation, the renewing 
influences of the Spirit, justification by faith, 
and other essential doctrines of the gospel, 
is by multitudes no longer considered as a 
disqualification for the sacred office, or a 
justifiable ground for ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. And these errors, it should be con- 
sidered, had their origin, not with private 
and isolated individuals, but in the theologi- 
cal seminaries, and have been spread from 
them, and are accordingly held mainly by 
those who are teachers of the churches, and 
whose office it is to form the religious views 
and sentiments of their people.”’ 


Whilst we are not altogether prepared 
to agree with the reviewer in his conclu- 
sions, we regard the suggestions as of much 
importance. Vice, irreligion, and error in 
various shapes, unquestionably abound. 
The freedom of opinion, the liberty of the 
press, and the general restlessness and 
activity of the people, render this land a 
fine field for the operations of whatever is 
antagonistic to truth and righteousness. 
As population increases, and new and 
dangerous elements are constantly added 
to it, the powers of evil amongst us will 
inevitably gain strength, unless counter- 
acted by the energetic and persevering 
efforts, on a larger scale than has hereto- 


fore obtained, on the part of the people of | 


shown that there is reason to believe that. 


| God. Such considerations call loudly upon 
the Church to cast off her worldliness, to 
‘| cultivate more of a scriptural self-denying 
piety, to give far more liberally of her 
abounding substance, to pray the Lord of 
the harvest to raise up and send forth more 
labourers into his vineyard, and especially 
to seek, in larger measure, the outpour- 
ings of the Holy Spirit in genuine revivals 
No matter how formidable 
and successful may seem to be the powers 
of darkness, there is an arm to which God’s 
people have access, that can easily dash to 
Greater is he that 
is for us, than are those that are against us. 


of religion. 


pieces all their devices. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


energies in the acquisition of the unright- 
eous mammon. Hence it is apparent every- 
where that this is the ruling passion, in the 
Church and out of the Church. All are 
running in this race, all are reaching for- 
ward to this goal. Some are grasping at 
their millions, others at their thousands or 
hundreds, according to the position they 
occupy, and the facilities they possess. In 
all cases, however, the disposition to be- 
come rich is the predominant one, and the 
effect of it is to pre-occupy the heart and 
mind to the exclusion of the higher concerns 
of duty to God and our own souls. While 
such is the prevalence of this temper, can 
we expect that the Church will be charac- 


TOKENS, 


These are small metal plates, with some 
distinguishing impression on them, which, 
in the early Scotch Church, were distri- 
buted among communicants, on the day 
devoted to services preparatory to the 
administration of the Lord's Supper, and 
gathered from them again, as they sat 
at the table, on the sacramental Sabbath. 
The object of them evidently was to 
| guard against the intrusion of unworthy 
On a Scotch sacramental occa- 
sion, which occurred once, or not more 
than twice a year, there were generally 
religious services during several days, and 
not only were several ministers present, 
but often the people of several parishes. 
In these large gatherings, some preeaution 
was necessary to prevent the profanation of 
the ordinance, by persons not duly admitted 
to church membership. The token seemed 
to answer this purpose, as the ministers 
present could see that they were given to 
The practice, 
we believe, is still common in the Scotch 
and Irish Churches, although the necessity 
for it does not seem to exist, at least to the 
In this country we can see 


persons. 


none but church members. 


same extent. 


of the occasion. 


article. 


tages. 


communicants present. 


pline. 


dispensed with. 


no significancy in the custom. 
Lord’s Supper is administered in most of 
our churches four times a year, and the 
ministers are fully competent, from their 
knowledge of the people, to prevent intru- 
sion, should such a thing be attempted, 
which is not very probable. Besides, such 
a practice, where there is not a clear ne- 
cessity for it, produces on many minds a 
very unpleasant impression, and one not 
well calculated to promote the solemnity 
We were brought up in 
a church where tokens were used, and re- 
member with what childish curiosity, if 
not amusement, we watched the elders 
going round to collect these little squares 
of lead, and depositing them in a bag. 
They often, too, had to stand still while 
every pocket was searched for the missing 
Surely, such a practice of calling 
for tickets of admission, on such an occa- 
sion, should be dispensed with, unless it 
has some decided counterbalancing advan- 
We have known some instances 
in which another and better plan has been. 
substituted. This is to distribute among 
the communicants blank cards, on which 
each one was required to write his or her 
name, and these were collected from the 
The advantage of { 
it was, to let the Session know who were 
absent; if temporarily absent, the reasons 
might be inquired into, and, in cases of 
sickness, it led to immediate visitation ; if. 
habitually absent, the cases were more se- 
riously inquired into for purposes of disci- 
This is the more useful practice of 
the two, while, perhaps, both should be 


terized by the ardour of its piety? If the 
fathers are so occupied, will the children 
learn to set their affections on heaven? If 
the creature is thus preferred to the Creator, 
will God be found in the midst of us in the 
glory of his spiritual presence? If the 
world thus prevails, will the spirit of reli- 
gion dwell in our hearts and families? Can 
we expect the revival of religion while this 
root of bitterness finds in our hearts a con- 
genial soil? The great contest of the age is 
between God and mammon, and if we side 
with the latter, we stand in opposition to 
the former. The spirit of worldliness, now 
so alarmingly prevalent, casts a deep shade 
over the Church, obscures its light, re- 
presses its energies, and obliterates, one by 
one, the landmarks between the Church 
and the world. From the whole subject 
this one great lesson is to be learned, that 
a true revival in the-declining Church of 
our day must commence by ridding the 
hearts of men of this inordinate love for 
money. The riches of grace must be per- 
mitted to assume their true value over the 
love of the unrighteous mammon. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—A letter from Ly- 
ons, in France, returns hearty thanks to 
those of our subscribers who contributed to 
the Protestant Church in that place. This 
important Church should still be remem- 
bered as a very worthy object of Christian 
benevolence, and any further contributions 
made to it through us, will be carefully 
remitted. 


The 


Not Commitrep.—We see it stated that 
the gentleman selected by the German 
Reformed Synod to succeed Dr. Nevin as 
Professor of ‘Theology in the Mercersburg 
College, is not committed to either party 
in the Church in reference to Dr. Nevin’s 
Romanizing speculations. We have no 
knowledge of the gentleman referred to, 
but very sure we are, he can occupy no 
such equivocal ground, as is here attributed 
to him, for any length of time. He must be 
committed for or against the truth. He 
must approve of Dr. Nevin’s retrograde 
march into the dark ages, or disapprove 
them; he must agree to let the Doctor 
exert all his influence in the College against 
Protestantism, or resolutely oppose him. 
It is a very suspicious recommendation for 
any one, that his opinions will never con- 
flict with either of two opposite theories ; 
like the editor who wished to gain favour 
from all parties, by declaring himself 
neutral in religion and politics, it sounds 
very much like having no opinions at all. 


Crrlesinstical Record. 


On the 23d ult. at Clinton, Mississippi, 
Mr. James Wilson was ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry, as an evan- 


spirit in which it is amassed. 


good as evil. 


teem, the one thing needful. 


THE UNRIGHTEOUS MAMMON. 


It is not money, but the love of it which 
is the root of all evil; not its use, but its 
abuse; not the accumulation of it, but the 


strumentality, it may be as powerful for 
If, in the hand of a bad 
man, it may become the minister of vice, 
oppression, and cruelty; in the hands of 
a good one, it may powerfully aid in the 
-mitigation of human woe, and in the di- 
minution of the varied ills of human life. 
A little reflection will satisfy any one, that 
while it is no crime to be rich, it is a very 
difficult thing to accumulate wealth, with- 
out, at the same time, awakening and fos- 
tering a disposition which is criminal. 
the tide of earthly prosperity, the attention 
is apt to become unduly absorbed, the 
affections to become worldly, pride and 
ambition stirred up in the heart; and 
in the same ratio, the higher interests of 
our nature to be forgotten, our better emo- 
tions suppressed, and the devotion of the 
heart transferred from God to the creature. 
It is an every-day’s tale, that religion gra- 
dually loses its hold on the mind which di- 
rects its energies to the accumulation of the 
unrighteous mammon ; and thateffort forthe 
conversion of the soul is always least hope- 
fulin the case of those who act on the prin- 
ciple that wealth is the chief good. 
principle so absorbing, and yet so natural 
and likely to occur in the successful pro- 
secution of worldly business, that the rich 
man finds the most formidable obstacles to 
his entrance into the kingdom of heaven, © 

There is one aspect of this subject to 
which we would more particularly direct 
attention at the present time. 
state of religion in the churches is felt and 
acknowledged. There may be much pro- 
fession, while the evidences of ardent, 
humble, and self-denying piety are ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory. Few evince, by 
their lives, that religion is, in their es- 


world proves itself to be without God, 
the Church, in a great measure, shows 
that it has but halfa heart for God. What 
is the cause of this? Eternity has un- 
speakably higher claims upon us _ than 
time, and the salvation of the soul is of 
infinitely greater importance than any sup- 
posed advantages derivable from earthly 
wealth. If, then, that which is most truly 
valuable is subordinated to that which is 
less excellent, there must be a reason for 
it, and that reason is, that the god of this 
world blinds the eyes of the children of 
men, perverts their judgment, and makes 
them the dupes of a fatal cheat. 

In this country, where the avenues of 
wealth are open to all, and where the re- 
wards of industry are so certain; where 
agriculture, commerce, and trade of every 
kind flourish; where the surface of the 
earth richly recompenses labour, and where 
its carefully wrought mines pour forth in- 
calculable wealth, there exist the strongest 
temptations to induce men to expend their 


gelist, by the Presbytery of Mississippi. 
The Rev. B. H. Williams preached the 
sermon from 1 Tim. iv. 14; the Rev. J. 
B. Stratton presided, propounded the con- 
stitutional questions, and made the ordain- 
ing prayer; and the Rev. H. McDonald 
gave the charge to the newly ordained 
minister. 


As an in- 


stone ordained and installed Mr. John A. 
Mearns pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Long Run. The Rev. J. B. McKee 
preached the sermon; the Rev. C. C. 
Riggs presided, proposed the constitutional 
questions, and gave the charge to the pas- 
tor; and the Rev. Joseph Smith, D.D. 
gave the charge to the people. : 

On the 15th of October, at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Mr. Henry P. 8S. Willis was 
ordained as an Evangelist by the Presby- 
tery of Arkansas. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. William K. Marshall, D.D.; 
the constitutional questions were proposed, 
and the ordaining prayer offered by the 


In 


the Evangelist given by the Rev. J. Wilson 
Moore. Mr. Willis has been labouring 
with acceptance and success, during the 
past year, in the village and neighbour- 
hood of Dardenelles, Pope county, Arkan- 
sas. 

An adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of New Albany was held October 15th. 
At the request of the Rev. H. H. Cam- 
bern, the pastoral relation existing between 
himself and the Charlestown church was 
dissolved. The Rev. R. M. Roberts was 
also released from the pastoral charge of 
the Bedford church, at his own request. 
The Rev. E. D. McMaster, D. D., was re- 
ceived as a member of that Presbytery 
from the Presbytery of Oxford. 

The Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, has declined the call 
tendered to him from the new Congrega- 
tional church of State street, Portland, 
Maine. 

The post office address of the Rev. I. 
Boozer has been changed from Newberry 
Court House to Calhoun’s Mills, South 
Carolina. 

The Rev. John Huston having removed 
from Blue Grass, Indiana, to Mount Gilead, 
Ohio, correspondents will address him ac- 
cordingly. 

The post office address of the Rev. A. 
B. Maxwell is Swan, Noble county, Indi- 
ana. 

The Presbytery of South Alabama re- 
solved, at its last meeting, to organize a 
third Presbyterian church in Mobile, Ala- 
bama. | 

Mr. G. R. Foster, a licentiate, has ac- 
cepted a call from the church at Pratts- 
ville, Alabama. ? 

By the Presbytery of East Alabama, on 
the 2d ult. the Rev. A. McMillen was in- 
stalled pastor of the Bethel church. 

The Rev. A. McElvaine has removed 
from Ebensburgh to Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Correspondents will please address accord- 


ingly. 


It isa 


The low 


While the 


On the 19th ult. the Presbytery of Red- 


Rev. Samuel J. Baird, and the charge to 


raised in this manner? 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE “UNQUENCHABLE FIRE.” 


Whatever may be the precise and literal 
meaning of this terrific expression, one 
thing is clear, and that is, that the wilful, 
incorrigible rejecter of the gospel shall be 
fearfully punished. One truth blazes out 
in lurid letters—written on those sheets of 
sulphurous flame—‘“ Zhe soul that sinneth 
shall die.”? One voice comes forth from 
amid the ascending cloud of smoke, “ Zhe 
wages of sin is death.” They that cling 
to sin, shall find that sin clings to them, 
and sin makes hell. They that choose 
death, death shall choose them, and it shall 
never die. Whoso determines to live with- 
out God here, shall be left to live without 
him to an endless eternity. 

The phrases which the Scriptures em- 
ploy to set forth the final punishment of 
the rejecters of Christ are appalling and 
tremendous. They tell of fire—a fire that 
is never quenched. They tell of a worm 
—a worm that never dies. They tell of a 
misery, that gnashes its teeth in unavailing 
remorse; they tell of wailings, that wail 
on forever. ~ Now, is it a violent or im- 
probable supposition, that the real punish- 
ment of hell is the simple abandonment of 
a sinner to the unrestrained power of the 
very /us/s which were bred, and fed, and 
encouraged in this life of probation? The 
‘‘unquenchable fire’? would then be the 
unrestrained tyranny of every indulged 
lust, burning ceaselessly in the soul, like 
an angry, glowing furnace. The de- 
bauched is forever gnawed by his appetite 
for sensual gratifications, and yet never 
permitted to satisfy them. The poor 
drunkard is possessed with the passion 
for the poison-bowl, but finds no dram- 
shop in hell. The cruel man is turned 
back upon himself, and is left to torture 
his own soul, as on earth he tortured 
others. The oppressor of earth becomes, 
in that world, his own gaoler, and fastens 
chains on his own imprisoned soul. The 
covetous spirit writhes in its own selfish- 
ness; and the man of sinful ambition forever 
feels, through his disappointed spirit, that 
he is fallen, never to rise again. The 
tempter of men to evil, to profligacy, and 
to drunkenness, is harrowed with the pangs 
of remorse for his deeds, and those whom 
he helped to damn are now damning him! 
‘I'he skeptic is tormented with the constant 
sight of a Jehovah whom he once denied, 
and with the spectacle of a heaven which 
he flung away. And amid all these “ un- 
quenchable”’ torments, will come to every 
sinner the vision of Calvary, and of a cru- 
cified Saviour, and of neglected mercies, 
and despised invitations to repentance. 
Not one “drop” of consolation will ever 
cool the self-consuming soul. The “ great 
gulf’? of self-exile forever shuts out all 
hope of heaven. ‘“‘ Ye knew your duty, 
but ye did it not,’’ will blaze in flashing 
flame on every wall of that huge prison- 
house. | 

Perhaps all this view of the punish- 
ment of the wilfully impenitent may be 
imaginary; but it certainly contains no- 
thing that is arbitrary, or tyrannical, or 
unjust on the part of Infinite Love. The 
sinner would simply be left to punish 
himself. He would eat of the fruit of his 
own devices. As he sowed in this life, 
so would he reap in another. He could 
lay the blame no where but on his own 
disobedient, sinful heart. God is just— 
the sinner is self-condemned and self- 


punished. 


«Lord God of truth and grace, 
Help us that hell to shun, 
Lest we be banished from thy face, 
And evermore undone!” 
L. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WORD FROM THE WEST. 


Why should the Church Extension 
Committee be sustained by the churches ? 
Because there is a work to be done, and 
it can be done better in that way than 
in any other that has yet been pro- 
posed. It is vastly cheaper than the 
old plan of sending the pastor to so- 
licit funds from abroad. Whilst he is 


absent, the congregation is robbed of 


his services, which, to a weak con- 
gregation, are invaluable. By his 
journey money is spent, which might 
have assisted in accomplishing the 
very object for which he is seeking 
aid. All this is saved by means of 
the committee. If time is spent in 
collecting, it is by those whose ser- 
vices, at the time, are not so impera- 
tively demanded in the ministration of 
the word. The congregations do not 
lose their regular ministrations, whilst 
their hearts are rejoiced, and their 
hands strengthened quite as much with 
the aid received. If they are unsuc- 
cessful in their application, (which is 
but too often the case,) they lose no- 
thing. They have as much to work 
upon as before, whilst, under the old 
system, the very effort to obtain assist- 
ance would have exhausted part of their 
means. 

It is a debt the old churches owe to 
the new ones. ‘There is scarcely a 
church in the West, of which a part, 
and perhaps a majority of the mem- 
bers have assisted in erecting church 
buildings in the East. Take an exam- 
ple:—The church of S , Indiana, 
consists of six families, all in quite 
moderate circumstances but one. Upon 
that family rests the burden of build- 
ing the church. LBesides donating a 
parsonage and ten acres of ground, 
they subscribe $500. This same family 
assisted to build a church in New York, 
and they were the largest subscribers 
to one in Ohio. Their gift, in the 
present instance, is not from money 
that has been hoarded, but is to be 
earned, for the most part, by the la- 
bour of their hands. Does not the 
Church owe them a debt? 

Could not a permanent fund be 
Let all those 
churches that have received, and will 
receive aid, consider it a loan to be re- 
funded in small yearly payments. If 
such a course were pursued, there would 
be a constant supply coming in, and it 
would be increasing every year. There 
ought to be some efficient means re- 
sorted to, in order to assist feeble 
churches in building. In the West, we 
have to creep along the best way we 
can, with school-houses, barns, and pri- 
vate houses. When we commence, the 
ground may be clear, as it was when I 
commenced preaching in this place. 
In less than three months three other 
denominations have sent in their minis- 
ters. Our regular appointments are 
interrupted, and we find it impossible 
to hold Bible-classes, Sabbath-schools, 


and prayer-meetings as we would wish 


to do. All such appointments must 
yield to an appointment for preach- 
ing, no difference what the creed, nor 
what the character of the preacher. 
Again, the people of the East owe 
us assistance, because we are engaged 
in gathering their lost sheep. Many 
thousands of them are here, and the 
cry still is, “they come!’’ Brethren 
of the East, you must assist to build 
churches for your own children. The 
only way in which we can receive 
general aid, is through the Church Ex- 
tension Committee. Otherwise, none 
but those who have wealthy acquaint- 
ances in the East, and are importu- 
nate, will be helped, whilst those of us 
who have none but poor relations, and 
are too modest to beg, must droop and 
die’ O, the agony to belong to a 
church where you must see it starve to 
death, whilst there is enough in our 
Father’s house, and to spare, but his 
careless stewards will not grant it to 


us! 
For the Presbyterian. 
Dissolution of a Pastoral Relation. 


At a stated meeting of the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, held in 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 5th ult., the Rev. Samuel Paul 
asked the permission of Presbytery to 
resign the pastoral charge of the Second 
Presbyterian church, Norristown. Pres- 
bytery, after hearing his request, heard 
likewise from the commissioner of the 
church, who read the following pream- 
ble and resolutions as having been adopt- 
ed by the congregation. 


At a congregational meeting of the Second Pres- 
byterian church Norristown, held on the 27th of 
September, at the call of the pastor, to request the 
people to unite with him in asking the Presbytery 
to dissolve the pastoral relation, the Rev. Dr. 
McClean of Lafayette College, Easton, being pre- 
sent, was called to the chair, and Mr. George Hart 
appointed Secretary. The chairman opened the 
meeting with prayer, and stated the object for which 
they were assembled. Mr. Paul being called upon, 
read a paper to the congregation, whose feelings 
were deeply affected by the circumstances which 
called them together, and who gave unmistakable 
evidence that no alienation of feeling had taken place 
in regard to him. Upon which the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That whilst we cherish the most sincere 
affection for our pastor, the Rev. Samuel Paul, and 
the most lively appreciation of his services and la- 
bours amongst us; of his sincere piety and devoted- 
ness to the Lord’s service, and his assiduous and 
kind attention to the families committed to his care; 
and whilst it is with the utmost reluctance that we 
consent to part with him, yet, as there are circum- 
stances which appear to him sufficient to constrain 
him to seek a separation, we will not throw any 
obstacle in the way of the Presbytery in granting his 
request. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be pub- 
lished in The Presbyterian. 

D. V. McCiean, Chairman, 
GeorceE Hart, Secretary. 


After considerable discussion by mem- 
bers of Presbytery, all of whom mani- 
fested the kindest and most brotherly 
affection for Mr. Paul, the request was 
granted. 

It is gratifying to know that this 
church, which was so prosperous under 
the faithful ministry of Mr. Paul, has 
been supplied with the services of Rev. 
Joseph Nesbitt, a talented and worthy 
successor, who has already taken a high 
place in Norristown, as an expounder 
of the truths of the gospel, and who, 
under God, has every prospect of great- 
ly enlarging the charge to be commit- 
ted to his care. 

A unanimous call has been made out 
for his services, by the people, which 
was forwarded to Presbytery for presen- 
tation at the adjourned meeting held in 
Bridesburgh on the 9th inst. After 
having most satisfactorily passed the 
examination usual in such cases, the 
call was presented and accepted, and 
the first Tuesday of December next, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M., appointed 
for his ordination. 

The exercises are to be held in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Norris- 
town, and to be participated in by the 
Rev. R. D. Morris, who is appointed to 
preach the sermon; by the Rev. Dr. 
Steel, who is to preside, and put the 
constitutional questions; the Rev. Tho- 
mas Murphy, who is to give the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. Mr. Work, 
who is to give the charge to the people. 

* 


For the Presbyterian. 
INTEREST FOR THE JEWS. 


Messrs. Editors—Two letters from 
the Holy Land, lately published in The 
Presbyterian, induce me to beg pub- 
licity for the following remarks in your 
valuable paper. 

The duty of the Church in general, 
and of believers in particular, cannot 
be mistaken from the explicit words of 
our Saviour, “‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth’’—“ Let your light so shine.” 
But, however explicitly this duty may 
be marked out, it cannot be denied 
that the Church has failed to accom- 
plish it towards the descendants of 
Abraham for nearly seventeen centu- 
ries. That the Jews are justly ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the gospel, 
has been the prevailing doctrine since 
Popery usurped the title of the “* Church 
of Christ;’’ and it is only of modern 
date, that the Church has awakened 
and felt it to be her duty, in some 
measure, to offer the gospel of salva- 
tion to the remnant of Jacob. The 
result of this comparatively limited en- 


| terprise has been nothing short of what 


might have been expected. Professor 
Tholuck shows us, that there have been 
more Jews really converted these last 
thirty-five years than during the pre- 
vious seventeen centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The Jews being continually perse- 
cuted by those who professed to be 
the ‘‘salt of the earth,” and the lights 
of the world, it is quite natural that 
they should look with suspicion both on 
Christians and Christianity. For how 
is it possible that the Jews should en- 
tertain a desire to make themselves 
acquainted with Christianity, while, in- 
stead of being kindly treated by its 
professed friends, they are continually 
met with the salutation, ‘* Cursed Jew, 
you have crucified our Lord Jesus.’’* 
I mention this simply, because, when 
people are speaking of Jewish preju- 
dices against Christianity, they forget 
that it is not the Jews who are to be 
blamed, but those who instilled the 
prejudices into their mind. 

Besides, we cannot sow and reap to- 
gether. It is so appointed by Divine 
Providence, that all things should be 
be carried on by the principle of de- 
velopment, so that even the evangeliza- 
tion of the world is, in some measure, 
subject to that law. The present work 
among the Jews, therefore, must be 
looked upon as a preparation for con- 
version rather than conversion itself. 
When the idea, that Christians hate 
the Jews, shall have been eradicated 
from the minds of the descendants of 
Abrahan, they will be more inclined to 
give the New Testament a perusal. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which the , he have been, and 
are still labouring, owing to the bad 
practices of Roman Catholics, I think 


* This happens every day in many parts of 
Europe. 


Lhoir, superior of the community of Je- 


I am not mistaken when I say, that the 
relative number of Jews really con- 
verted to Christ within these last 
twenty-five or thirty years has far ex- 
ceeded the number of the heathen con- 
verted during that period. 
But to come to the point, there has. 
never been a better opportunity for 
Christians to prove, by actual and prac- 
tical demonstration, that they really 
love the Jews, than the scheme of colo- 
nizing Palestine now carried on under 
the direction of Messrs. Meshullam, 
Minor, & Co. If the friends of Is- 
rael in the United States would respond 
to the appeal from the Jews of Pales- 
tine, we could hardly tell how much | 
benefit might result from their charity. 
The missionary work re. the Jews 
in this country and abroad, would be 
made so much easier. I speak from 
experience; because whenever I told 
a Jew that Christians are making ef- 
forts to colonize Palestine, he not only 
ceased to speak with contempt of the 
Christian religion, but was desirous to 
know whether such a benevolent act 
was compatible with the religion of 
the ‘‘Crucified.”” There can be no 
doubt that it would induce many a sin- 
cere Jew to open the book of Isaiah, 
and while he is examining those predic- 
tions which refer to the restoration of 
Israel, he might be providentially di- 
rected to receive impressions from the 
striking proofs of the fifty-third chap- 
ter, or the like, of the same prophecies. 
I remain very respectfully, 
JULIUS STRAUSS. 
Missionary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 


the Presbyterian Church. 
New York, November 9, 1852. 


FORRIGN ITEMS. 


DersiGNATION oF A Missionary.—A pub- 
lic meeting was held on ‘Tuesday evening 
in the Synod Hall of the United Presby- 
terian Church, for the purpose of designa- 
ting the Rev. H. H. Garnet as a mission- 
ary for Jamaica. The Rev. Mr. Garnet, 
who is of African descent, is the first negro 
missionary sent out and employed by the 
United Presbyterian Church as an ordained 
minister of the gospel. 


Tue Mapiat.—A public meeting for 
prayer on behalf of these interesting Chris- 
tian sufferers was held on Sabbath evening 
last, in the New North Free Church. The 
church was crowded in every part a con- 
siderable time before the hour of meeting, 
and it is calculated that nearly two thousand 
went away for want of room. The ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. Dr. He- 
therington, Rev. Dr. McCrie, and the Rev. 
Mr. Topp; and we also observed the Rev. 
Mr. Balfour present. In the absence of 
the Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff, who was . 
detained by asevere cold, Dr. Hetherington 
detailed briefly the persecution of the Ma- 
diai in Tuscany. ‘The exercises altogether 
were very impressive, and, it is hoped, will 
not be without some salutary effect. A de- 
putation of Protestants from France, England, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Germany, have 
gone to Florence, to intercede in favour of Ma- 
diai and his wife. We trust that their voice 
may be heard by the grandson of Leopold 
I.; but, in any case, the friends of religious 
liberty, to whatever religion they may be- 
long, will second their prayer. 


Hinpoo ConveRTS TO THE CHRISTIAN 
Faitu.—The work of conversion has be- 
gun in the once Imperial city of Delhi, and 
among the educated natives of India. The 
Calcutta Christian Advocate gives, in ad- 
dition to others, the names of eleven Brah- 
mins who have renounced their heathenism, 
and have had themselves baptized into the 
Christian Church, and the Cilfizen an- 
nounces with great gratification the conver 
sion and baptism of Ram Chandra or Chun- 
der, a young man of considerable abilities, 
teacher of science at the Delhi College, and 
the author of a work on Mazima and Mi- 
nima, said to have obtained the approbation | 
of Professor De Morgan. The editor says: 
Ram Chunder has been known to us for 
some time past as a sincere and ardent in- 
quirer. We are gratified to find that he 
has at last summoned up courage to profess 
Christ before men; and not less, that he 
has been accompanied by one of his fellow 
countrymen, also a man of education; and 
our pleasure is enhanced by the fact, that 
both the converts are persons in mature life, 
and above all suspicion, so far as pecuniary 
matters are concerned.”” ‘The Twelfth Re- 
port of the German Evangelical Mission in the 
Canara, Southern Mahratta, and Malayalim 
Provinces, states that, during the preceding 
year, the mission had had an increase of 200 
souls—a larger number than in any former 
year—and that there were cheering pros- 
pects among the Canarese people. ‘The 
little band of labourers in this part of the 
missionary field has been re-inforced by 
four brethren, among whom is one of three 
Brahmin converts, baptized in 1844, and 
the first native missionary of the German 
Society. 


Proposep Repeat OF THE Roman Ca- 
THOLIC ReLier Act.—At a meeting of the 
Manchester Protestant and Reformation So- 
ciety, held in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on ‘Thursday evening, the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell in the chair, the following 
resolutions were passed :—“1. That the 
grant to Maynooth, so utterly wrong in 
principle, has been abundantly shown to be 
no less injurious in practice, more especial- 
ly in the conduct of the Maynooth-trained 
priesthood during the late general election; 
and that therefore a petition to the House 
of Commons for its repeal be adopted. 
2. That it is high time to move for the re- 
peal of the Relief Act of 1829, as utterly in- 
compatible with the liberties of this country, 
the rights of Protestants, the free action of 
the Legislature, and the safety of her Ma- 
jesty’s throne.”” ‘The meeting was a very 
large one. ‘The speakers included, besides 
Mr. Stowell, the Rev. Pierce Connolly 
(late Roman Catholic priest, and chaplain 
to Earl Shrewsbury,) the Rev. H. W. 
McGrath, the Rev. Mr. Richardson, the 
Rev. James Bardsley, the Rev. Mr. Traill, 
and the Rev. G. T. Perks. ‘The Chair- 
man, in the course of his remarks, said, he 
had almost wished the Pope had sent the 
Madiai to the stake instead of the galleys, as 
it would only have sent those blessed saints 
sooner to heaven, and would have raised 
lethargic Europe to overthrow a power 
which was more subversive of liberty than 
any other, and against which Jews, Turks, 
and Infidels ought to join with Protestants. 


Popery.—On Thursday evening, the 
Rev. James Forbes (lately a Popish priest 
in Glasgow) delivered an eloquent and im- 
pressive address to a large audience in New- 
ington Free Church. In the course of his 
address, he pointed out very graphically the 
immense agency by which the Papacy is 
labouring to regain supremacy in Britain, 
and contrasted this with the supineness and 
inaction of Protestants in maintaining and 
extending the blessings of the Reformation. 
We understand that the reverend gentleman 
proposes soon to deliver a series of lectures 
in some of our large towns, in which he 
will illustrate Romanism from personal ex- 
perience. We cannot doubt that these lec- 
tures will excite profound interest, and be 
eminently paper. 


REVENGE ON THE Jesuits. — The Ga- 
zette de Mons states, that on the 20th an 
attempt was made to assassinate Father 


suits established at that place. It appears 
from the account given, that a man went 
about eight o’clock in the morning; and 
placed himself in a passage of the convent, 
and as soon as Father Lhoir appeared, pre- 
sented a pistol at him, and pulled the trig- 
ger. ‘The piece, however, did not go off. 


Father Lhoir then fell on the delinquent, 
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mouth upon the occasion of a famine. 


and, with the aid of some workmen, se 
cured him, It is said that the man who 
made this attempt came from Antwerp, and 
that he had been urged to the act by bei 
the victim of a will, which the Jesuits ha 
induced a dying person to make to his de- 
triment. 


Converts Rome.—On Sunday the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell admitted, during. the 
evening service at Christ Chureh, Salford, 
two converts from R6émanism to the Eng- 
lish Church, in the presence of a most 
crowded congregation. 
Perversion.—The. Rev. J. H. Pollen, 
Fellow of Merton College, and late Senior 
Proctor of the’ University of Oxford, has 
been received into the Roman Catholic 
Chorch by the Archbishop of Rouen. 


...Macavuay 1n Frencu. — A translation 
into French of Mr. Macaulay’s History of 
England, by the Baron Jules de Peyronnet, 
is announced to appear at Paris in the 
course of a few days. 


INTERFERENCE oF Paizsts aT 
Tions.—We learn, from an authority on 
which we can rely, that early in the ensu- 
ing session of Parliament a bill will be in- 
troduced by the Ministry “for the purpose 
of restraining the interference of Roman 
priests at elections.’”’ — London 

lias, 


Tue Dinote Priesrs.—On the night of 
Saturday last a man named’ Kelly, clerk of 
the Roman Catholic chapel of Dingle, went 
to the houses of several of the Dingle con- 
verts, and said he was sent by Father Owen 
to promise a free passage to America to all 
who wished to emigrate. A few days after- 
wards two men, who had been dismissed 
from employment on the mission farm for 
idleness and bad conduct, claimed from the 
priest the fulfilment of his promise, and 
were received with open arms, until 200 of 
his own flock, anxious to share in the spoils, 
threatened to go in a body to church, if mo- 
ney was thus lavished in bribery while they 
were starving. Poor Father Owen is really 
to be pitied, after all his failures, to be hin- 
dered thus in his plans by rebellious mem- 
bers of his own flock; and what makes his 
case more pitiable is, that he cannot now 
bring refractory members to order by the 
horse-whip, being bound by the parson to 
keep the peace for twelve calendar months. 
Some of the people of Dingle are unchari- 
table enough to think this attempt to buy out 
the converts, a confession that all hope of re- 
gaining them while in Dingle is gone.— 
Kerry Evening Post Correspondent. 


Tue Bishop or Exeter.— The Ply- 
mouth Journal gives accounts of the con- 
confirmation service held by the Bishop of 
Exeter, according to announcement, in the 
Rev. Mr. Prynne’s church at Eldad. ‘The 
journal in question states that the Bishop, 
on going to and returning from the church, 
was hooted and mobbed. Policemen were 
present for his protection. ‘The crowd 
consisted almost wholly of well dressed 

ersons. ‘The last confirmation held at 
lymouth presented 799 candidates; the 
present brought forward only 190! A 
correspondent of a London paper says, that 
ever since the Lord Bishop of Exeter per- 
sisted in holding his confirmation at Mr. 
Prynne’s church, St. Peter’s, Eldad, near 
Plymouth, the greatest excitement has _pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood, and that the 
house inhabited by Miss Sellon and the 
other Protestant(!) Sisters of Mercy is being 
continually threatened, and that it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that the mob 
have been prevented from laying violent 
hands upon the dwelling, and levelling it 
with the ground. ‘The erection of the new 
conventual buildings, which Miss Sellon 
commenced building last year on the banks 
of the river, between Stoke Damerel and 
gga has been suspended for want of 
unds, 


Tue Anti-ConressionaL MovemMENT. — 
We have authority for stating that the Com- 
mittee appointed at the late public meeting 
at St. George’s Hall have, within the last 
few days, unanimously passed a resolution, 
pledging themselves to protect the clergy- 
men who took part in the meeting against 
all legal proceedings to which they may be 
subjected from any quarter. — Plymouth 
paper. 

Dr. Pusry.—Dr. Pusey has been on a 
confessional tour, it is whispered in the 
West. We hear of several ladies having 
gone to Dartmouth to pour their secret sins 
into his open ear.—Western Times. 


Mormonism IN Wates.—A correspond- 
ent of the London Watchman says :—*“ In 
the town of Llanelly there are not fewer 
than eight hundred professed ‘Latter Day 
Saints.” The great mass are Welsh, very 
imperfectly acquainted with English, and 
strongly prejudiced in favour of their 
own language. ‘They thus lie beyond the 
reach of English zeal and charity.” 


ConrTInENTAL Tour or CarpinaL WIsE- 
man.—On Monday week, Cardinal Wise- 
man presided over a ceremony at Cambrai, 
to inaugurate a miraculous statue of the 
Virgin, stated to have caught larks in its 
He 
also headed a procession of another miracu- 
lous picture of the Virgin, of which the 
tradition is, that it would shut its eyes and 
whistle. whenever a heretic went by! At 
Valenciennes he was pleased to accept a 
locket, containing a lock of hair that is re- 
corded to have been cut off Samson’s head 
by Delilah, and he was also shown the 
scissors with which the operation was per- 
formed. What makes the preservation of 
the latter relic still more miraculous is, that 
it has retained to the present day the mark 
stamped upon one of its blades. ‘The mark 
is distinctly “ Sheffield.”,—-London paper. 


Mr. MacavuLtay AND THE “ 
Equatity’ Movement.— Mr. Macaulay, 
in answer to a communication from the 
Scottish Anti-State Church Association, 
says:—* As you have done me the honour 
to ask my opinion of what is called the 


movement for Religious Equality in Ire- 


land, I must frankly say that, not as a 
friend of the Irish Church Establishment, 
but as a friend of civil and spiritual free- 
dom, I look on that movement with ex- 
treme suspicion, and should be sorry to see 
the Protestant Dissenters of England and 
Scotland united in an unnatural coalition 
with men who defend those proceedings 
which have brought so much disgrace on 
the tribunals, and on the Government of 
Tuscany.” 


Primitive Metuopists.—Recently, Mr. 
Hugh Bourne died in Staffordshire, at the 
advanced age of eighty-one years, He was 
the founder of that large branch of the Me- 
thodist body known as the “ Primitive Me- 
thodists.”’ 


Tue Pore.—A petition is now in course 
of signature in Nantes, praying the Pope to 
come to France to crown Louis Napoleon. 
Hitherto a petition in some remote part of 
France has commonly afforded the first in- 
timation of coming events. 


PervertT.—A Bath paper gives a report 
that the Rev. Lord Charles Thynne, Canon 
of Canterbury, and Vicar of Longbridge 
Deverill, Wilts, has resolved to join the 
Church of Rome. 

Resicnep.—The Rev. William James, 


pastor of Argyle Chapel, (Independent) 
ath, has resigned, after having been sixty- 


‘three years pastor over the same church-— 


a circumstance unique in ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 


_Jgsuits.—The Jesuits have again taken 
possession of Loyola, their ancient seat in 
Spain. Fifty to sixty fathers of the order 
will reside there in charge of the missions 
in the kingdom. The order has six houses 
in Spain, but no college for the instruction 

Swepiso Cxrurca.—In the Swedish 
State Church, which is Lutheran, some 
considerable difficulties have occurred. A 
few years ago, a gect of separatists sprun 
up, whose aim is to separate Church an 


State. Lately, the Separatists at Orsa have 
received the rites of baptism, marriage, con- 
firmation, écc., from their own independent 
ministers, thus taking a considerable income 
from the Establishment clergymen. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Missionarizes ror Orecon Cati- 
FoRNIA. — I'he Rev. Messrs. Edward B. 
Walsworth, William C. Pond, Silas S. 
Harmon, Samuel B. Bell, John G. Hale, 
Obed Dickinson, ‘Thomas Condon, and 
James Pierpont, eight missionaries of the 
American Home Missionary Society, some 
of whom are married, and are accompanied 
by their wives and children, the whole mis- 
sionary party, numbering twenty-two per- 
sons, are passengers in the clipper ship 
Trade Wind, Captain Nathaniel Webber, 
which sailed from New York, on Satur- 
day, 13th inst., for San Francisco. ‘Two 
of the missionaries named are going to 
—— and six to different places in Cali- 
ornia. 


Demo.ition or Cuurcues.— The edi- 
fice in Duane street, New York, known as 
Dr. Alexander’s Church, has been sold by 
the owner of the ground for $55,000, and 
the purchaser has begun the work of de- 
molishing the building, and removing the 
materials. ‘Three years ago, the church 


and lot was sold for about $36,000. Stores 


will probably be erected on the ground, as 
soon as the rubbish is removed. ‘The 
building on the corner of Murray and 
Church streets, lately occupied by the Rev. 
Dr. Chapin’s congregation, will also be de- 
molished shortly, to make room for stores. 
Dr. Alexander’s congregation have erected 
a new and splendid church edifice in the 
upper part of the city of New York, which 
will be finished in a few weeks. 


‘A New Bisnor.—The consecration of 
Bishop Wainwright as Provisional Bishop 
of New York, took place on the 10th inst., 
in Trinity church, New York city. ‘The 


audience were admitted by tickets, in order 


to prevent confusion and over-crowding. 
It was an event of universal interest to the 
Episcopalians of the diocese, who have 
been without a bishop for so many years. 
Part of the service was performed by the 
Lord Bishop of Montreal, and it is said this 
is the first time a British prelate has offi- 
ciated in an American church. Dr. Wain- 
wright was elected to this office at the ses- 
sion of tne Episcopal Convention in Sep- 
tember last. 


Power or Trutu.—The Rev. J. Best, 
missionary of the American Board in West 
Africa, employed a heathen African as his 
teacher and interpreter. While this man 
was in the pulpit one day, interpreting for 
Mr. Best, he was so overcome with a sense 
of his sinfulness, that he was compelled to 
desist. He soon after found peace in be- 
lieving. 


Tue Biste 1n Scuoots.—They have 
had a discussion in the School Board of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, respecting the use of the 
Bible in schools. The following resolution 
(moved by a Roman Catholic) was finally 
adopted by a vote of 15 to 10. 

Resolved, That the pupils in the common schools 
have permission to read such versions of the sacred 
Scriptures as their parents may prefer, provided that 
such preference to any version, except the one now 
in use, be communicated by the parents to the 
principal teachers, and that no notes or marginal 
readings be read in schools, or comments made by 
the teachers on the text of any version that is, or 
may hereafter be introduced. 


For NeEwspaPerR AND LETTER Writers. 
—Among the curiosities at the Preston In- 
stitution for the Diffusion of Knowledge, is 
a letter from the late Duke of Wellington 
which is so characteristic of the deceased 
soldier, and contains, at the same time, such 
good advice to letter writers in general, that 
its republication at the present time may be 
interesting : 

Lonpon, July 8, 1833. 
F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his com- 
liments to Mrs. Cannell. He really regrets that he 
as not been able to read her letter. He entreats 
her to write in a plain hand, in dark ink, and ina 
few words, what en commands are. 
Mrs. Cannell, Clement street, Liverpool. 


A Testy Cuorr.—At a church in New 
England lately, a stranger was called to 
officiate, in the absence of the regular 
pastor, who, not being familiar with 
some rules of the choir, so offended that 
body, as to be unable to get the hymn sung. 
After two or three efforts, the strange 
preacher, determined not to be discomfited, 


gave out the verse: 
*¢ Let those refuse to sing, 
Who never knew our God ; 
But servants of the Heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad. 


Whereat, the choir and all in the house, 
not wishing any reflections cast on them, 
heartily joined in with the minister, and 
the services passed off most pleasantly and 
variously. 


Eoypt.—The number of persons who, 
in every generation, acquire a reputation 
for sanctity in Egypt is very great. Every 
village, almost, has its holy man, who ut- 
terly displaces his predecessor, receives 
every mark of solid respect during his life- 


time, and attracts homage to his tomb after 


his death. 


AGE OF THE MEN oF THE TimEs.—Presi- 
dent Fillmore is 52 years old, having been 
born in 1800, in Cayuga county, New 
York. Macaulay, the historian, is 52 years; 
and so is Bancroft, the author of the [History 
of America. Abbott Lawrence, the late po- 
pular and able Minister to the Court of St. 
James, was born in Groton, Massachusetts, 
in 1792, and is now, consequently, about 
sixty years of age. Edward Everett, the 
new Secretary of State, was born in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, in 1794, and is now 
fifty-eight years old. Washington Irving 
was born in New York, in 1783, and, 
therefore, not far from the mature age of 
70. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President 
of the French Republic, was born at the 
Tuileries in 1808, and is, therefore, in his 
forty-fourth year. 


ExpioraTion oF AFrica.—Commander 
Lynch, of the United States Navy, whose 
name is familiar to the country, in conse- 
quence of his having headed the Exploring 
Expedition to the Dead Sea, left New York 
on Saturday, 13th inst. in the steamer Arc- 
tic for Liverpool. He went out by the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, to make 
an exploration of the interior of Africa, par- 
ticularly that portion contiguous to Liberia. 
This is an important movement, and one 
from which much good will result. Our 
relations with the young Republic are very 
interesting, and, no doubt, a better know- 
ledge of the country will assist materially 
the present efforts made in the United 
States to colonize that region, and make 
Africa a desirable home for the coloured 
race. The back country is undoubtedly 
more fertile and healthy than the coast, to 
which the operations of the Colonization 
Society have as yet been confined. Settle- 
ments should now be commenced in the 
rich valleys of the interior, and reliable in- 
formation of the character and capabilities 
of this part of the country will tend to pro- 
mote this object. ‘The government of the 
colony, as is well known, is thoroughly 
republican, its model being the United 
States. Heretofore some prejudice has ex- 
isted among our coloured population, but 
this is rapidly passing away. At this mo- 
ment, several vessels are preparing at Bal- 
timore, Norfolk, Wilmington in North Ca- 
rolina, and New Orleans, to carry over an 
aggregate of more than six hundred emi- 
grants, most of them emancipated slaves. 
The trip between the United States and 
Liberia, in sailing vessels, is made in about 
five weeks; by steam it could be made in 
two. The colony is, indeed, but little more 
remote from us than England. Mr, J. J. 
Roberts, a bright mulatto, is President of 
the Republic, and has been for several years. 
He is now about thirty-eight years of age, 
and is a native of Petersburg, Virginia. He 
is a man of undoubted character and high 
intelligence, and is much respected by the 
citizens of the young Republic. President 
Roberts has satisfactorily completed all 


the negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment, which constituted the object of his 
recent visit to that country. The subjects 
of complaint, with regard to the conduct of 
certain traders on the cozst, have been ad- 
justed, as well as the extent of the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of the Republic. Presi- 
dent Roberts, while in Europe, visited Paris, 
where he had an interview with Louis Na- 


poleon, who received him in the kindest 
manner, presented him with a vessel of | 


war, and offered hin any ammunition, ord- 
nance or military clothing that he might 
stand in need of. The British Govern- 
ment also, some time since, presented him 
with a small vessel of war—and both 
Powers have formally recognized the Inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Liberia. This 
duty is yet to be discharged by the United 
States. The English are exploring the 
Niger for the purpose of opening new 
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sources of trade, and various missionary 


enterprises are making valuable and inter- 
esting discoveries, which show Africa to 
possess greater fertility, resources, and sa- 
lubrity than is generally supposed. 


Mr. WessTER AND THE ConsfITUTION. 
—After the Constitution of the United 
States had been adopted by all the States of 
the Union, and had gone into operation, of 
course its good results were apparent, and 
the people began to read and venerate it, 
It was printed in all forms, and widely cir- 
culated. But the first time that Mr. Web- 
ster saw it, he found it printec at length on 
some fine cotton handkerchiefs for sale at a 
neighbouring store. He paid all the money 
in his purse for one handkerchief, and car- 
ried it home. On the same afternoon he 
sat under the shade of the old elm tree near 
his father’s house, and read and _ re-read 
that wonderful work of man. Considering 
the fact that to him, more than any other 
man, living or dead, is due the credit of 
being its ablest, its most zealous, and most 
constant defender, is there not much im- 
portance attached to the place where Mr. 
Webster first read the Constitution ? 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Catirornia.—The mail steamer IIli- 
nois arrived at New York on the 12th inst., 
from Aspinwall, with the California mails, one 
million in gold, and over three hundred passen- 
a Among them was Lieutenant Gillis, 

nited States Navy, bearer of despatches from 
Mr. Clay, United States Charge at Lima, rela- 
tive to the final settlement of the guano ques- 
tion. He reports that Commodore McCauley 
arrived at Callao, in the frigate Raritan, on 13th 
of October, from Valparaiso. On the afternoon 
of the 2d of October, Valparaiso was visited by 
an earthquake, the amount of damage was not 
ascertained, but it was supposed to be very 
great, as the shock was severely felt on board 
the Raritan, which was in the harbour at the 
time, making preparations for sailing. 
tenant Gillis, who has been three years at 
Lima as superintendent of a naval observatory, 
the instruments for which were supplied by the 
United States, represents the political aspect of 
the Chilian Republic as threatening. He deems 
that a revolution is impending. His official 
duty, in connection with the Observatory, was 
the instruction of gentlemen appointed by the 
Government hereafter to conduct astronomical 
observations. He has made numerous observa- 
tions, specially with relation to the position of 
the stars surrounding the South Pole, and to 
the motions of the moon. Also, with respect 
to the determination of the sun’s parallax by a 
new method. 

The passengers by the Illinois came through 


from San Francisco in twenty-three days, being. 


one day less than ever before performed. The 
papers from California are to 2Uth of October, five 
days later than those received by the Star of the 
West. Their contents are of but little import- 
ance. A large number of the miners, who had 
come to San Francisco with the intention of go- 
ing home to their families at very low rates of 
fare, on being disappointed, have returned to 
their claims. The Alta California states that 
a contract has been completed by the State au- 
thorities with F’. Vassoult and other parties, for 
building a State Prison, for the sum of one 
million and thirty-four thousand dollars in seven 
per cent. bonds. The building is to be 400 by 
500 feet. The United States Assay Office at 
San Francisco is now issuing fifty dollar in- 
gots of 900 thousandths fineness. Each ingot 
will weigh 1294 5-100 grains, which will be 
equal weight with five of the ten dollar coins 
of the United States Mint. The Sacramento 
State Journal of the 15th of October states, on 
the authority of a gentleman just arrived from 
Carson Valley, that snow to the depth of four 
feet had fallen in the mountains. A large num- 
ber of persons, it was expected, would have 
to winter in the valley beyond the mountains. 

Premiums To Inventrors.—Felix Ray of 
New York, some time ago, offered prizes 
amounting to $3000, for improvements in ma- 
chinery for the prevention of railroad accidents, 
&c. One prize was $1500 for an improvement 
to prevent the loss of life by collisions and the 
breaking of axles. Another was $800 for the 
best method of excluding dust from railroad 
cars. Another was #400 for the best brake. 
Another $300 for the best sleeping or night seat 
for cars. ‘These premiums were open for com- 
petition, and the competitors had their inven- 
tions on exhibition at the late fair, the judges 
being chosen by a committee of the Institute. 
A very large number of improvements have 
been presented, which are to be submittted to a 
test on a large scale, before the premiums are 
awarded. 


Pienty oF Game.—The St. Louis Republi- 
can learns, from the Upper Mississippi country, 
that the prairies in the vicinity of Keokuk and 
Rock Island are teeming with quail, commonly 
called partridges, in unheard of abundance. 
Large numbers are now brought from those 
places to the St. Louis market. A few days 
since, a steamboat brought down 140 dozen of 
these birds. ‘The steamer Saranak, on her last 
trip, also brought 100 dozen. A party, with 
nets, left Keokuk lately, and repaired to the 
island below that town. They took four hun- 
dred birds in a single afternoon. 


TELEGRAPHIC ENTERPRISE.—T he enterprise 
of bringing the Old and New Worlds within 
four or five days communication of each other, 
through the powerful agencies of steam and 
electricity, is likely to be soon. brought to a 
consummation. The capital for the Newfound- 
land Electric Telegraph, connecting New York 
with Cape Race, has already been subscribed, 
and the completion of the line is promised early 
in the coming summer. The line will be 1500 
miles long, 150 miles of which will be sub-ma- 
rine. Commencing at Cape Race, it crosses 
the Island of Newfoundland, and thence by a 
sub-marine line of 140 miles, crosses the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and, traversing Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, by another sub-marine line 
reaches Cape Tormentin in New Brunswick, 
from whence its course is direct to New York. 
At Cape Race a steam yacht will intercept the 
European and New York steamers, gather from 


them the most important intelligence, and trans- 


mit it with the speed of electricity to its desti- 
nation. ‘The completion of the project contem- 
plates the running of a line of steamers to and 
from some port on the Irish coast, from whence 


_a line of telegraph will communicate with Lon- 


don. 


EMIGRATION FROM CaALIFORNIA.—The emi- 
gration from California to Australia appears to 
be on the increase, and a first class steamer is 
about to be employed in the trade. It is pro- 
posed that the vessel should stop at Tahiti on 
the way, where coal, fresh supplies of provisions 
and water can be procured. The Alta Califor- 
nia thinks that the passage can be made in 
twenty-five days, which, we should think, is 
rather an under-estimate. 


Great Speev.—lIn collecting the election 
returns, in Massachusetts, at the late State 
election, a locomotive, on the Connecticut River 
Railroad, ran fifty miles in fifty-three minutes, 
making six stops on the way. On the Wes- 
tern, Massachusetts, road, a locomotive ran 
fifty-four iniles in an hour and a half, including 
one stop for wood and water. | 


A Fisu Nursery.—Dr. Samuel J. Stratford 
of Toronto, Canada, has asked Nova Scotia for 
a salt water lake. He desires to make a fish 
nursery for salmon, lobsters, oysters, &c. The 
French have lately been turning their atten- 
tion to schemes of the kind, and the doctor 
thinks he could carry out the plan successfully 
at Lake Brat d’Or, in Cape Breton, a plan 
which, he says, would prevent the extirpation 
which threatens these floating aliments of man. 
He proposes to erect defences at Barra Strait, 
which would prevent the escape of fish, and 
feed and protect them in the spacious enclosure. 
He would do this in such a way as that naviga- 
tion should not be hindered. He has a method 
of preserving his fish alive, and 0 “eng. 
them, in salt water, to foreign countries. An 
he expresses his confidence that he could not 
only alone supply the markets of Canada and 
the United States, but also those of England 


and the continent of Europe. This isa matter | 


Lieu- | 


interesting to more than one 
he 


misphere; and we hope the Nova Scotian 
Legislature will give us all a chance for a lit- 
tle , cheap salmon, to say nothing of the 
shell-fish.— New York Times. 


A Retic or THE Past.—The census of Cana- 
da developes the fact that a man named Abra- 
ham Miller, now living among the Indians, in 
Grey township, Simcoe county, and assimilated 
to them in manners and habits, is 115 years of 
age. He was in Wolfe’s army, before Quebec, 
95 years ago. 

Dectaware.—The returns from this State 
indicate the re-election of Riddle, democrat, to 
Congress by a small majority. The whigs, 
however, carry the State Convention and the 
Legislature, which secures them a United 
States Senator. 


Deatu oF O-ca-Na-ya.— This Christian 
Cherokee, an excellent Baptist minister, who 
will be remembered as one of the Indians pres- 
ent with the Rev. Evan Jones at the meeting 
of the Missionary Union at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, departed this life at Jefferson City, 
Missouri, September 6th. ‘ O-ga-na-ya,” says 
a correspondent of The New York Recorder, 
“held a high position as a man of character and 
influence among his countrymen. He has dis- 
charged the duties of several important offices 
of trust and honour, with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to his people. He had efficiently 
filled a seat in their national councils, repre- 
sented their interests before the General Gov- 
ernment at Washington, and sat as judge in 
their courts of justice; but more than all, and 
that in which he gloried most of all, for years 
he had been a faithful minister of Jesus, zeal- 
ous for the truth—eminently successful in win- 


_ ning souls to God. He was the honoured and 


+ 


beloved pastor of a church numbering between 
two and three hundred members.” 


Terriste StreamBoatT Expiosion. — The 
steamboat Buckeye Belle burst her boilers in 
Beverly Lock, near Marietta, Ohio, on Friday 
night, 12th inst., killing John Barber of Pitts- 
burgh, Joseph Daniels, engineer; John West, | 
—— Butler (coloured), Mr. Atherton of Beverly; | 
William Stull, and ten others, names unknown. 
Captain Hahn had a leg broken; William 
Whisson, clerk, received injuries likely to 


. prove fatal. Calvin Stull, C. C. Covey, Edward 
_ Blacknor, and many others, were scalded and 


otherwise injured. 


Paciric Coast Survey.—A reconnoisance 
of the Oregon coast, by a party on board the 
United States steamer Active, shows a material 
change in the mouth of the Columbia river 
since the last survey. The work on the Pacific 
coast is now complete, from the southern boun- 
dary of California to the entrance of Puget’s 
Sound, and will probably be finished to the 
northern boundary of Oregon during the next 
season. 


ExpPepDITION TO JapaAN.—The Japan expedi- 
tion, it is said, will sail for Jeddo about the 
Ist of December. It will consist of the ship of 
the line Vermont; the steamers Mississippi, 
Susquehanna, Princeton, and Allegheny; sloops- 
of-war Saratoga, St. Mary’s, and Vincennes; 
frigate Macedonian; brig Porpoise and store- 
ships Southampton, Lexington, and Talbot—in 
all thirteen vessels, carrying about 330 guns 
and 3700 men, including marines. The steam- 
ers are supplied with Paixhan guns. Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry will be in command of the 
expedition. Commander J. R. Sands has been 


assigned to the command of the steamer Alle- 


gheny, and Captain Hiram Paulding to the ship- 
of-the-line Vermont. The Scientific American 
states, among the articles to be taken out are 
the following:—A locomotive, and ten miles of 
railroad iron; a telegraphic apparatus, with 
wire sufficient to lead from the Emperor’s pal- 
ace to one of the principal towns; an appara- 
tus for taking daguerreotypes; a magnificent 
barge for the Emperor, and some fifty boxes of 
domestic goods of all descriptions. 


From tHe Losos Istanps.—Accounts from 
the Lobos Islands are to the 16th ult. No 
American vessels were there, and but two Eng- 
lish ships, which were loading with guano. 
The Peruvian naval force consisted of a steamer, 
a brig-of-war, and a schooner. More than two 
hundred soldiers were encamped upon the 
island. Commodore McCauley, commander- 
in-chief of the United States Naval forces in the 
Pacific, had officially notified the owners and 
officers of all American vessels that, in accord- 
ance with instructions from the government 
at Washington, he will abstain from affording 
them any protection should they undertake to 
procure guano without the express sanction of 
the Peruvian authorities. The American charge 
at Lima had likewise issued a card, in which he 
gives due warning to American vessels, not to 
load with guano in opposition to the will of the 
authorities, but to proceed to the port of Callao, 
where they will be chartered in due form, by 
the agents of the Peruvian Government, to carry 
guano on its account. We may fairly infer, 
therefore, that the difficulty is over. The mis- 
understanding which at first took place, has 
been corrected. 


NewspaPer Postace.—The Postmaster- 
General has decided that there is nothing, 
either in the laws or regulations of the Post 
Office Department, which prevents the sending 
of periodicals or papers to “actual and bona 
fide subscribers,” by agents or dealers, the same 


- as if they were mailed directly from the office 
_of publication—all former decisions to the con- 


trary notwithstanding. The first section of the 
new law embraces the case. 


Removat OF Fort Dooce.—F rom the Kanes- 
ville (lowa) Bugle, we learn that Fort Dodge, 
which is now situated on the Des Moines 
river, above Fort Des Moines, will be re- 
moved next spring to Sargeant’s Bluffs, on 
the Missouri river. The steam saw-mill, and 
other apparatus connected with the fort, will 
be transported this fall. This is a movement 
of great importance to the upper country, 
and will give greater security to the settlers, 
by holding in check the roving bands of 
Indians who now traverse that section with 
unrestrained freedom, to commit petty annoy- 
ances wherever they please, and on whom they 
please. 


CrystTaL Patace.—The New York Crystal 
Palace, destined to contain the cosmopolitan 
industrial exhibition, promises to be an exten- 
sive and ornamental edifice, if we may judge 
from the drawings of it, taken from the archi- 
tect’s designs. In brief, it may be stated, that 
the ground plan of the building will be octago- 
nal, the upper part, or galleries, in the shape of 
a Greek cross, at the intersection of which will 
be a lofty dome, 148 feet in height, surmount- 
ing the whole. The extreme length and breadth 
of the edifice will each be 356 feet. The area 
covered will be four acres. With the exception 
of the ground floor, the building will be entirely 
constructed of iron frames and glass panes, after 
the manner of the London Crystal Palace. On 
the side of the building will be thirty-two es- 
cutcheons in’ coloured glass, representing the 
arms of the United States and of the several 
States, besides which the emblems of various 
civilized nations will also be combined in the 
decoration. The skeleton of the building is thus 
described The dome is supported by twen- 
ty-four columns, which go up above the second 
story to a height of sixty-two feet above the 
floor, and support a combination of wrought iron 
arches and girders, on which rest a cast iron 
bed plate, so constructed as to receive the 
thirty-two ribs of the dome.” 


Living Express was 
recently commissioned to forward a young lady 
from a central town in Pennsylvania to New 
Orleans. The Express fulfilled their contract to 
the letter, by delivering their fair and valuable 
package (which was marked on the way-bill “a 
young lady as per order,”) in that city, in good 
order and condition. We have heard of children 
being forwarded by express, but this is the first 
instance within our knowledge of an adult being 
committed to the charge of these enterprising 
common carriers as a matter of business. There 
is, however, an obvious advantage in this ar- 
rangement. 


Tue Boston Miser.—In alluding to the re- 
port recently published about John Cofts Cof- 
field, the “ Ann street miser,” a correspondent 
of the Boston Bee says, the amount of his pro- 
perty has been over estimated. The writer 
says:—‘ A few years ago, he purchased a house 
at the lower end of Hanover street (where he 
died,) of the late George Parkuian, and paid the 
amount ($4000) all in small silver change. As 
to the story of finding the old boots filled with 
wallets, crammed full of the ‘ root of all evil,’ 
that is all a hoax; nothing of the kind took 
place ; not a dollar wasthus found. The whole 
amount of the property will not much, if any, 
exceed $12,000. He leaves sisters and nieces, 
to whom he has bequeathed annuities; but the 
principal of the property is secured for the bene- 
fit of his grand-nephews and nieces.” 


An Important Decision 1n New York.— 
Judge Paine, of the Supreme Court in New 
York, has rendered a very important decision 
in the habeas corpus case, which has occupied 
the attention of that Court for some days. Mrs. 
Lemmon of Virginia, wishing to send eight of 
her slaves to Texas, took them to New York, 
to have them conveyed by sea, that being the 
cheapest and most expeditious route. But while 
there, some friends of the negroes procured the 
issue of a writ of habeas corpus, directed to the 
husband of Mrs. Lemmon, and requiring him to 
show why the eight slaves were imprisoned and 
detained. The respondent replied, that they 
were the property of his wife, not taken to New 


| bells were tolled and minute guns were fired. 


Maine, 8] Illinois, . 11 
New Hampshire, 5 | Michigan, 6 
Rhode Island, 4 | Wisconsin, . 5 
Connecticut, . ° 6 | Iowa, . 4 
New York, . - 35] Missouri, . ° 9 
New Jersey, . ° 4 
Pennsylvania, . 27.| Alabama, 9 
Delaware, 3 | Georgia, . 
Maryland, 8} Florida, 3 
‘Virginia,. 15] Mississippi, . 7 
North Carolina, . 10] Louisiana, . . 6 
South Carolina, 8 | Texas, . 4 
Ohio, ° 23] California, . 4 
Indiana, . 
Total—Pierce, . . . 254. 
FOR SCOTT AND GRAHAM. 
Vermont, ° 5 | Kentucky, . 12 
Massachusetts, 13 | Tennessee, 12 
Number of Electoral votes, 
Pierce, 254 | Scott, 42 


. destructive. 


+ Michigeh, also, a number of disasters are re- 


“trom New Orleans we have the announcement 


this, snow fell at Bangor, and did not disappear 


Maryland, 57; Kent county, Maryland, 65.39; 
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York with any intention to remain while | 
in transitu from gne slave State to r,and 
consequently that he was entitled to their cus- 
tody. It was to test the legal title of the master 
to the slaves, under these circumstances, that 
the matter was brought into Court, and the 
Judge, after full consideration, decided in favour 
of setting the slaves free, on the ground that 
they were brought to New York by their own- 
ers voluntarily, against the laws of the State. 
The matter will be taken before the Supreme 
Court by writ of certiorari. 


Funerat Honours.—The obsequies in hon- 
our of the memory of the late Hon. Daniel 
Webster, took place in the city of New York on 
the 16th inst. All places of business were closed 
after twelve o'clock. The procession formed 
about one o’clock, and during the march the 


The houses in the streets through which the 
procession passed were becomingly draped in 
mourning, and from the shipping and public 
buildings flags were flying at half-mast. The 
military display was one of the finest ever seen 
in New York. The whole procession was 
nearly two hours in passing the Astor House. 
The funeral car was most superbly arranged. 
A large platform was built, on which was erect- 
ed a canopy of black cloth and velvet trimmed 
with silver lace. Upon the canopy was placed 
2 large gilt eagle, holding in his mouth a wreath 
of laurel, the whole covered with black crape. 
Beneath the canopy was a large gilt urn, bear- 
ing upon it the simple inscription, “ Webster.” 
The car was drawn by eight grey horses, cov- 
ered with black cloth, and led by grooms. 
Large plumes of white and black were placed 
upon the horses’ heads. As a pageant, the ob- 
sequies were probably never surpassed by any 
thing of the kind in New York before, but, with 
few exceptions, the municipal arrangements 
were on the same scale as those for Mr. Clay. 
It is estimated that at least 150,000 persons 
witnessed it. The procession reached the Park, 
and was dismissed about half-past four. The 
closing ceremonies of the day took place at half- 
past seven, at the Metropolitan Hall, including 
a prayer by the Rev. Edward Lathrop, Funeral 
Oration by James T. Brady, and Benediction by 
Bishop Wainwright. 


Bears.—T he Lewistown'(Pennsylvania) Ga- 
zette says that several bears have been making 
their home on the mountain below that place 
for some time, three of them having been seen 
at different times a few rods from the turnpike. 
A party got a shot at them a few weeks since, 
and severely wounded the largest—supposed to 
weigh at least 400 pounds—but bruin rolled 
himself down the mountain through a laurel 
thicket, and thus effected his escape. Their 
range appears to be from the mountain streams 
near Mifflin to within a mile and a half of Lew- 
istown, and though frequently watched and pur- 
sued, they seem to be as wide awake as their 
wary hunters. The Gazette warns the bear 
family to be on their guard, in case of a snow. 
One poor fellow has already fallen, and we hope 
that the rest will read the papers, and save 
themselves, | 

PRESIDENTIAL Etection.—Every State in 
the Union has now been heard from but Califor- 
nia, which, no doubt, has voted for Pierce and 
King; and if so, the result will be as follows: 

FOR PIERCE AND KING. 


Pierce’s electoral majority, 212. 
Pierce’s probable majority on the popular vote 
will be in the neighbourhood of 150,000. 


Gates on THE Lakes.— Lake Erie was 
again visited by another terrific gale on Thurs- 
day night, 11th inst., which has been unusually 
A number of vessels have been 
entirely wrecked, or materially damaged, and 
many lives lost. The most alarming report con- 
nected with it is, that the propeller Princeton 
had foundered, and that all on board, including 
many passengers, had perished. On Lake 


ported. 


PENNSYLVANIA CanaLs.—The Canal Com- 
missioners of Pennsylvania have given notice 
that the water will be drawn off the Delaware 
division of the Pennsylvania Canal on the 10th 
of December, whether closed or not by the ice, 
for the purpose of commencing necessary re- 
pairs and Alterations required for the next year’s 
business. 


Quick TraveLuinc.—The news by the At- 
Jantic, which arrived on the 15th inst. at New 
York, was telegraphed to New Orleans by the 
Morse line, by ten o’clock. The steamer did 
not arrive at New York till half-past nine, so 
that the apparent time for transmitting the news, 
a distance of nearly 2000 miles, is only a half 
hour. The true time is about an hour and a 
half; as the difference between New York and 
New Orleans time is about one hour. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaiLRoaD—The section near 
Greensburg will be completed and opened on the 
Ist of December, when the remaining ten miles 
of staging will be dispensed with, and there will 
ye a Continuous railroad from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia. 


VeTERAN VoTers.—Oliver Graves aged 92, 
Justin Morton aged 91, and Consider Morton 
brother of Justin, aged 94 of Whatley, Massa- 
shusetts, were born in the same. house, voted 
for General Washington, and have voted at 
every Presidential election since, including that 
of the 2d inst. 


Gotp Dotuars.—A private mint in 
California is coining half dollars some of which 
have reached this country. 


Tue Cusa Dirricutty.—A letter from Con- 
sul Sharkey, at Havana, says that the Captain- 
General had been assured by our Government, 
in the most positive manner, that the trouble- 
some Mr. Smith should not go out in the 
Crescent City. The Washington Republic 
says that such an assurance was given on the 
strength of an expressed intention to that effect 
by Mr. Roberts, the agent of the Steamship 
Company. 

Suips in THE Ice.— The New Orleans Pica- 
une is informed that the officers of the ship 
ennebec, on the passage from New Orleans to 

Liverpool, in May last, when near Grand Bank, 
discovered two vessels frozen together in an 
iceberg. The Picayune asks whether these 
vessels might not be those of Sir John Franklin. 


THe Weatuer.—Winter has commenced. 
At Rochester, New York, on the 15th inst., the 
snow was one foot deep, and at Syracuse and 
Utica it snowed nearly all day. ‘The reports 
from all parts of the country represent the wea- 
ther as being very cold and disagreeable. Even 


of frost. Savannah, Augusta, and Charleston 
papers report frost in their respective vicinities, 
It snowed quite freely at Bangor, Maine, on the 
12th inst. Last year, two days earlier than 


for nearly five months. 


ANOTHER Route To THE Paciric.—Colonel 
Ramsey has been recently exploring the route 
included in the grant made to him by the Mex- 
icen government, to navigate the river of La- 
catula or Mescala, from the sea to the boundary 
line of the State of Puebla, a distance of 450 
miles—the latter point being only about 350 
miles from Acapulco, on the Pacific. By this 
route, the distance from New Orleans to San 
Francisco will be performed in twelve days. 


Tue ConTRIBUTIONS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
MonuMENT aT THE Battot-Box.— On the 
national election day, the plan was resorted to 
in several of the cities and towns, of placing at 
the polls boxes for the receipt of the voters’ con- 
tributions, a dime each, in aid of the erection 
of the Washington Monument. We have only 
seen accounts of the sums so collected from 
fifteen towns; but the results are such as give 
assurance, that if the same mode of raising 
funds had been generally adopted all over the 
Union, the aggregate collection would have 
reached a figure more than sufficient to com- 
plete that national undertaking. We subjoin 
the list of these collections, as compiled from 
exchanges and telegraphic despatches :—“ Buf- 
falo, $346.25; Norfolk, 49.20; Harford county, 
Maryland, 81.10; Washington county, Mary- 
land, 106.31; Cumberland county, Maryland, 
42.18; Westminster, Maryland, 15; Utica, 
New York, 137; Albany, New York, 378; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1210; Baltimore, 1747; An- 
napolis, Maryland, 30; Savannah, Georgia, 
350 ; Jefferson county, Kentucky, 28.85; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 305.82; Paris, Kentucky, 38; 
New Haven, 163 ; New Orleans, 1100; Griffin, 
South Carolina, 18.25; Wampum, Fon du Lac 
county, Wisconsin, 3.27; Queen Ann county, 


Chatham county, Georgia, 360. Total in twen- 


| place simultaneously. The 


FROM EUROPE. 

The arrival, within a few days, of the Atlan- 
tic, the Glasgow, the Humboldt, and the Cana- 
da steamers, bring London papers to the 3d inst. 

A severe gale occurred in the English Chan- 
nel on the 27th ult. Several shipwrecks, at- 
tended with loss of life, are reported. 

There has been a falling off in the clearances 
from Britain for Australia. The depression is 
likely to continue for the next few weeks, as 
vessels sailing now would arrive too late for 


car of wool. 

The English press is full of speculations as 
to the probability of a general war. The ap- 
prehension of an invasion of that country from 
France does not abate. The London Spectator 
has a long article on the main things at stake 
in the event of a general contest. Freedom, 
it argues, is the first thing threatened, constitu- 
tional freedom throughout Europe, and the gen- 
eral establishment of military administration, 
an illustration of which is seen in Northern 
Italy, where even municipal affairs are adminis- 
tered by the soldiery of the Empire. Arbitrary 
rule has armed immense armies for its mainte- 
nance; a period of general disturbance would 
give it the opportunity of extending those en- 
croachments and confirming them. One thing 
which England more especially has at stake is 
her commerce. | 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In England the public mind appears principal- 
ly engrossed by the extensive preparations for 
the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, which was 
to take place on the 18th inst. The body is to 
lie in state at Apsley House, and the procession 
will proceed thence through Piccadilly, St. 
James’ street, Pall Mall, and the Strand to St. 
Paul’s, the entire distance being about three 
miles. Seats are being fitted up and engaged 
at every available spot, and, in some cases, as 
much as four hundred guineas has been given 
for the use of an entire house on the line of 
march. Prince Albert is to be the chief mourn- 
er, and, among the other principal persons in 
the ceremony, will be the Marquis of Anglesey, 
who commanded a division of the army at the 
battle of Waterloo, and is now in his eighty- 
fifth year. It is not yet decided whether or not 
Parliament will be opened by the Queen in per- 
son. The re-election of the Speaker was to 
take place on the 4th inst. No opposition was 
anticipated. The address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech was to be moved in the Com- 
mons on the 11th inst. A public meeting was 
held at London, Monday evening the Ist inst., 
for the purpose, as expressed in the bills, “ of 
sympathizing with and aiding the foreign refu- 
gees at present in the metropolis.” The meet- 
ing is noticeable from the circumstance that 
letters were read from Kossuth, approving of 
the meeting, and from Mazzini and Louis 
Blanc, opposing them. 

IreLandD.—In Ireland, murders of persons 
offensive to the peasantry, and warnings, with 
threats against life, continued to be posted in 
various directions. Four hundred pounds ster- 
ling are offered for the apprehension of the 
murderers of Mr. Manifold. Another gentle- 
man, a Mr. White, resident near Parsonstown, 
has been warned that unless he gives up an em- 
ployment which he holds under Lord Rosse, the 
fate of Mr. Manifold will be his. 


FRANCE. 


Public attention is principally occupied by 
the approaching meeting of the Senate on the 
4th of November. All discussion, it is said, 
will be avoided, and but one single article will 
be submitted to the people—to the effect that 
the French Empire will be hereditary in the 
direct line of the family of Napoleon; but, in 
the event of the Emperor having no male issue, 
he shall have the right of naming his successor. 
It is believed that the Senate will only hold four 
sittings, and that the Proclamation of the Empire 
will be on the 2d of December. The rumours 
in favour of the son of the Prince of Canino 
being chosen as the heir presumptive to the 
Crown, have acquired much consistence. The 
Pope is reported to have declined to proceed to 
Paris, to perform the act of coronation and con- 
secrate the new Emperor. The friends of the 
exiled Generals declare that none of them will 
avail themselves of the amnesty proposed to be 
issued in their favour, as it would not be safe for 
any one of them to place himself within the 
power of the existing government. It is re- 
ported that a military conspiracy against Louis 
Napoleon has been discovered by the Paris po- 
lice, who have arrested twelve commissioned 
officers, and some sixty non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates. The affair, which is laid at 
the door of the Legitimists and Orleanists, seems 
to have elicited very little attention. Abd-el- 
Kader has visited the President at St. Cloud, 
by whom he was treated with the most cour- 
teous hospitality, and to whom he again declared 
his determination of refraining from all attempts 
to disturb the French in their possessions in 
Africa. A vague expectation seems to prevail 
among some Parisians that the marriage of 
Louis Napoleon and his coronation will take 
Princess Vasa is 
still spoken of as the intended bride. It is re- 
ported that the lady is about toadopt the Roman 
Catholic faith. 


ITALY. 

It seems that the Pope and his advisers are 
disposed to stretch their power in the cause of 
re-action tothe Republic of New Grenada, where 
the swarms of English and Americans crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama, have for a long time 
fostered a heretical degree of progress. At a 
secret consistory, on the 27th of September, his 
Holiness denounced the government of that 
State for tolerating the open exercise of all re- 
ligious persuasions on the part of the many em- 
igrants constantly arriving, and also on account 
of their having passed a law analogous to the 
celebrated Siccardi law in Sardinia, by which 
the clergy are rendered amenable in civil mat- 
ters to the ordinary tribunals. The Pontiff con- 
cluded by declaring all the measures of the 
New Grenadian legislature and government, 
that are not approved by the Church, to be null 
and void, and by warning the authors of them 
that nothing but repentance and recantation can 
save them from her severest penalties. In con- 
sequence of this action of the Pope, the Grana- 
dian Minister had struck his flag and left Rome. 
The following is from a letter dated Naples, 
October 22d:—The King, during his tour in the 
provinces, has liberated more than fifteen hun- 
dred political prisoners. In the province of Ca- 
tanzaro upward of a thousand constitutionalists 
have been sent to their homes. You will re- 
member that in the official reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone the number of political prisoners was 
stated to be six hundred. 


TURKEY. 


A loan, negotiated in behalf of the Bank of 
Constantinople, in Paris, for 50,000,000 francs, 
had led to great excitement in Turkey. The 
Austrian and Russian diplomatists opposed the 
ratification of it by the Sultan, and prevailed. 
The Turkish Ambassador at Paris was recalled 
for his share in the loan transaction, disapproved 
of by the Emperor. The first instalment of the 
loss has been paid. By an imperial decree 
dated the 14th ult., Vely Pacha was appointed 
an Ambassador to Paris from the Sublime 
Porte, in the room of Prince Callimaki, who 
only had the title of Eavoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. It was expected that 
Vely Pacha would leave Constantinople on the 
25th ult. for his post. The ex-Minister of Fi- 
nance, Natiz Pacha, has been arrested. This 
government is struggling to pay its debt, not- 
withstanding the serious disturbances in the 
Eastern provinces. 

SYRIA. 


The Wener Zeitung states, from Beyrout, 
Syria, October 12th, that the Druses, assisted 
by the Bedouins, had commenced hostilities 
against the Turks by attacking the Turkish 
camp during the night. An official report 
states that the insurgents were defeated with 
the loss of 400 killed and 200 prisoners, but this 
is doubted, as reinforcements have been sent for 
from Naplouse. Communication with Damas- 
cus is interrupted. It was even rumoured that 
the Sultan had applied to Abbas Pasha of Egypt, 
for assistance. The insurrection is attributed to 
Russian intrigue. 

PERSIA. 

The Semaphore de Marseilles contains a let- 
ter, dated the 27th of September, from Tabris, 
received via Trebisonde. It states that 400 
Babis had been put to death with great military 
display at Teheran, as accomplices in the re- 
cent attempt against the life of the Shah. The 
trade of Persia had been greatly checked by a 
new ordinance of the government, forbidding 
merchants to sell any article on credit to any 
civil or military employee of the State. As 
these officers comprise the principal classes who 
purchase imported goods, tea, arms, crystal, 
hardware, &c., trade had almost come to a 
standstill, and was not considered likely to re- 
cover the shock for some time. 


INDIA. 


A telegraphic despatch via Trieste, in antici- 
pation of the Overland Mail from India, has 
been received, conveying the intelligence that 
a brigade of the British army, accompanied by 
General Goodwin, had left Rangoon for Prome. 
The steamers were to return immediately for 
the second brigade. The Burmese had des- 
troyed Prome, and posted themselves in the 
Messesona Heights, ten miles off the town. 
They are said to be but 7000 strong, and hav- 


ty-two places, $6631.71. 


} ing but few guns. Famine prevailed through- 


out Upper Ava. The British army have inter- 
cepted over 20,000 tons of rice. 


CHINA. 


Advices from China have been received at San 
Francisco down to 20th of August. Letters 
from Canton state that the Chinese emigration 
to California appears to be temporarily checked, 
probably owing to exaggerated reports of the 
unfriendly feelings entertained by the miners 
toward the Chinamen; also that the rebellion 
in Kwangsi Province is, in a measure, subdued, 
the insurgents having been driven to the moun- 
tains, and that at no time had it been considered 
as endangering the overthrow of the govern- 


ment. 
| AUSTRALIA. 
Letters from Adelaide, South Australia, were 
received by the overland mail to the 
July, being twenty-seven days later than by 
previous arrivals. At the beginning of that 
month some thousands of the miners had re- 
turned from Port Phillip, but in the majority of 
cases their stay would be but temporary—since 
they had made so much money that they were 
indisposed for other labour. From the accounts 
they gave of their individual earnings, it was 
estimated that out of every 100 men, during 
four months’ work, 50 had obtained £100; 25 
had £200; 15 had £250; 4 had £300; 3 had 
£500; and the remaining 3 had £1000 each. 
In the markets for provisions, as well as other 
goods, prices were rising. The miners were 
living very freely, and brandy, silks, jewelry, 
&c., were in great request. A steamer was to 
be put on the Murray river. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The brig Tehuantepec, at New Orleans, 
brings news from Vera Cruz to October 23d, 
and from the city of Mexico to October 19th. 
The intelligence is of the gloomiest character. 
New outbreaks are of almost daily occurrence. 
The revolution at Guadalajara was every hour 
becoming more formidable. A Congress had 
been summoned, to consist of two deputies from 
each State, and General Santa Anna had been 
called upon to return and resume the reins of 
government. The authorities at the capital 
were in fear and trembling, not knowing at 
what hour a demonstration would made. 
The disorders in the interior of Mexico are ra- 
pidly a their fruit on the Northern fron- 
tier. At Matamoras a body of the National 
Guards recently revolted and fled to the Ameri- 
can side. After organizing they returned, and 
gave battle to fifteen hundred of the Mexican 
troops, under General Avalos, whom they de- 
feated, and compelled to beat a hasty retreat from 
Matamoras. The whole country indeed pre- 
sents an appearance of disorder, distrust, and 
confusion. Some important change is evidently 
at hand. Either Mexico will cease to be a Re- 
public, and sink into a despotism under some 
military ruler, or she will be torn to fragments 
by her own people, and divided into petty go- 
vernments. The central authority is without 
money and without power. : 


FROM LIBERIA. 

Advices to the 4th of August have been re- 
ceived from Liberia. The barque Ralph Cross 
was lost at Cape Palmas on the night of the 
18th of July. One passenger, Mr. Jones, the 
agent for the New York Emigration and Agri- 
cultural Society, lost his life. The brig Otto, 
Ingalls, forty days from Salem, arrived at Mon-. 
rovia on the 2d of August. The Liberia 
Herald of the 21st of July says that Commo- 
dore Lavallette, Commander-in-chief of the 
United States Naval forces on the western 
coast of Africa, is quite ill. The Republic was 
in a prosperous condition, and the inhabitants 
enjoying excellent health. The Monrovia 
Academy, under the care of the Methodist 
Mission, was opened on the 7th of June, under 
very promising circumstances. The Independ- 
ence of the Republic was celebrated on the 
26th of July. The President and his Cabinet, 
and his excellency, the Brazilian Charge d’ Af- 
faires, and several Unites States naval officers 
were at the church during the exercises. The 
Liberia Herald of the 4th of August says: 
‘‘ For the last few weeks, there has been a ces- 
sation of hostilities between the Veys and Go- 
Jarhs. We are not informed as to the probable 
cause of the cessation.” 7 


MARRIED. 


At Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on the 27th ult., 
Lieutenant J. C. Beaumont of the United States 
Navy, to Miss Frances G., daughter of the Rev. 
Joun DoRRANCE. 


In Princeton, New Jersey, on the 28th ult., by 
the Rev. T. W. Cattell, Josern Fituran, M.D., of 
Woodbury, New Jersey, to Miss Herry C. Car- 
TELL, daughter of Thomas W. Cattell, Esq., of Sa- 
lem, New Jersey. 

On the Ist inst., at the residence of T. J. Mc- 
Kaig, Esq., in Cumberland, Maryland, by the Rev. 
J. H. Symmes, Boyp M. Kerr, Esq., of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Marcaret A., daughter of 
Joun McKaic, Esq., deceased, of Columbiana 
county, Ohio. 

At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst., by 
the Rev. Francis Herron, D.D., James O°HARA 
Denny to Marcarert D., elder daughter of the late 
Dr. Henry STEVENSON. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Saturday morning the 
13th inst., Mrs. ELIZABETH L. GILCHRIST, for- 
merly of Charleston, South Carolina, in the 82d 
year of her age. 

Died, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 9th inst., 
Mrs. ANN M. EGE, wife of M. G. Ege, Esq. 

Died, at Philadelphia, suddenly, on the 12th 
inst., in the sixty-third year of his age, JAMES 
ORNE, Esq., of the firm of J. & B. Orne, merchants. 
_ Died, in Kishacoquillas Valley, Pennsylvania, on 
the 20th of August last, Mrs. SARAH JANE 
KYLE, consort of Mr. Samuel Kyle, in the 36th 
year of her age—after a lingering illness of two 
months continuance. Mrs. Kyle was the. sixth 
member of the family removed by death in a little 
less than six years. The course of events thus 
slowly, but surely, marks its way by the peo- 
pling of the tomb, and large drafts are made upon 
the resignation, as well as upon the joys of affec- 
tionate and mourning survivors. The deceased 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
much endeared by her suavity of manners and uni- 
form hospitality to her pastor and friends. {ler im- 
mediate neighbourhood sensibly feels her loss, and 
deeply regrets it. Her case was peculiar in its fea- 
tures, bafiling medical treatment, and very obscure 
in its characteristics throughout, and causing stu- 
por beyond parallel in our experience among the 
sick; precluding almost entirely the usual oppor- 
tunities of conversation with the diseased and dy- 
ing. Her preparation for the last hour was not 
left, we trust, till then, but made, through grace, 
before—as often the call of Divine Providence had 
admonished her of the passing away of the loved 
ones that preceded her. A desolate group of mo- 
therless ones learn, by her loss, the value of a 
most affectionate, and, we believe, faithful mother 
—one, more than usually capable of acting the mo- 
ther’s part, and untiring in the discharge of ma- 
ternal duty—and he, who, stricken by the hand of 
heaven, feels in her loss the keenest almost of 
earth’s sorrows, realizes still more the value of the 
partner of his joys than when, basking in the sun- 
shine of constant prosperity, he, with reason, 
might consider himself as among the most favoured 
of our number, for ‘ the loved ones at home,’ of 
whom she was the chief. These loved ones, now 
less by one, remain to share his solicitude and his 
sorrows, and may the God of the fatherless be the 
God of the motherless, and tenderly upbind the 
wound he has made. J. M. 


Died, in Trenton, New Jersey, on the 12th inst., 
JAMES PAUL, M.D., at the age of 54 years. Dr. 
Paul was a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, and hav- 
ing completed his academical and professional edu- 
cation in the celebrated University of that city, 
removed his residence to Kingston, in the Island of | 
Jamaica. After pursuing an extensive practice there 
for about twenty years, for a part of which time he 
was also the editor of The Royal Gazette,a weekly 
paper of twenty-four quarto pages, he came to the 
United States, for the sake of our more favourable 
climate. He spent five years in Canandaigua, New 
York, the winter of 1847-8 in Philadelphia, and 
thence transferred his abode to Trenton. His pro- 
fessional, social, and Christian character acquired 
for him the highest respect of that community. He 
employed his leisure in literary recreation, and a 
number of papers and pamphlets on medical topics, 
attest his intelligence and diligence. Dr. Paul’s 
religious example was eminently consistent. He 
had been a ruling elder of the Scottish kirk in 
Kingston, and no one was more constant in attend- 
ance upon all the public means of grace in the 
church of his adoption in Trenton than he was, till 
within three weeks of his decease. The files of the 
paper which he edited in Jamaica show an attention 
to religious matter, and especially for that in which 
the Presbyterian Church is prominent, which is un- 
usual in the ** Royal’? journals of England, either at 
home or inthe colonies. Dr. Paul’s modest and re- 
tiring habits could not prevent such a character as 
his from making a most favourable impression on the 
church and community. Gratitude, resignation, pa- 
tience, faith were largely exemplified through his 
most painful illness. x 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 11th inst., JAN 
TATE, relict of James Tate, M.D., of Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, in the seventy-first year of 
her age. The deceased, during her long widow- 
hood, literally devoted herself to the cause of her 
Redeemer and the welfare of the poor and suffer- 
ing of the city in which she resided. When the 
grace of God was revealed to her own soul, it be- 
came her chief concern to recommend it to others.’ 
Her piety was of the most cheerful complexion; 
her zeal was earnest and diligent, and never was 
she more happy than when occupied in labours of 
love. Her name, for many years, was associated 
with missionary and other benevolent institutions 
in Philadelphia, and was well known among the 
zealous females of the present and a past genera- 
tion. The poor regarded her as a friend, and, 
doubtless, she has met in a higher sphere many 
who were indebted to her indefatigable labours for 
their first knowledge of the way of salvation. In 
the well-sustained character of an eminently good 
and devoted woman, she enjoyed a higher distinc- 
tion than earth could possibly confer. When the 
infirmities of age diminished her capabilities for 
active usefulness, her thoughts and affections were 
still centered on Zion, and in its struggles and 
triumphs she deeply sympathized. Death, to such 


} an one could only be gain. Its approach brought 
no terrors. Its gloom had long been dissipated, 
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and its sting extracted. Quietly “and confidently 
she comma herself for life and death to her 
Redeemer, and patiently encountered the suffer- 
ings of hé® last illness, assured that they were 
working out for her ‘‘a far moro exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’’ Faith has been swallowed 
up in vision, and hope in fruition, and she has 
gone hence to realize what she had often contem- 
plated with Joyfulness—that ‘crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, had pro- 
mised to give her in that day.”"—Communicated. 


NOTICES. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — The undersigned 
gratefully acknowledges the contribution of thirty 
dollars by his friends of the Methodist Episcopal 
and Presbyterian Churches in Dover, Delaware, to 
constitute him a Life Member of the American Bible 
Society. Tuomas G. Murrusr. 


SERMON TO MEDICAL STUDENTS.—The 
sixth sermon to the Medical Students in Philadel- 
phia will be preached in the Eleventh Presbyterian 
Church in Vine street above ‘Twelfth, Philadelphia, 
to-morrow (Sunday) evening, 2!st inst. at half-past 
seven o'clock. Susssct—Geology and the Books of 
Moses. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet at the Presby- 
terian Publication Rooms, Philadelphia, on Monday 
next the 22d inst., at three o’clock, P. M. 

Francis D. Lavp, Moderator. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL OF PALES- 
TINE.— Acknowledgment of Moneys, &c., re- 
ceived by J. L. Boyd, (No. 222 North Ninth street, 
between Buttonwood and Noble sts., Philadelpbia,) 
—Agent for Meshullam & Co.’s Agricultural Manual 
Labor School in Palestine to Benefit the Jews—from 
Sept. 29 to Nov. 15, 1852, viz: —Through Editors of 
The Presbyterian, « L.,” Delaware, $3; “A Presby- 
terian,” per Mr. Van Gelder, $10; Mrs. L., $5—$18. 
Per Mr. T. B. Stillman, New York, G. Smith, Pe- 
terboro’, N. Y., $25; Mr. Dunn, for Plainfield and 
New Market cong’ns, N. J., $2.25; Mrs. Barnum, 
New York, $10—$37.25. Per J. B. Cook, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., from “A Friend of Zion,” Oswego, Ind., $2; 
J. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.,$5; Brother Gates, do., 
$1; Mrs. Francis Avery, do., $1—$9. Per Mrs. E. 
D. Read, Philadelphia, Miss Livingston, do., $25. 
Dr. R. Willard, Oswego, Ind., $10; per do., Mrs. 
Trousdall, do., $5—$15. Total, $104.25. 

Through Editors of The Presbyterian, a box of 
medicinals, worth $50, and two barrels of tar; A. B. 
Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water street, New York, 
an assortment of 4-pronged spades, pickaxes, &c.; 
per ‘IT’. B. Stillman, New York, a box of new gar- 
ments, quilt, &c., from New Market and Plainfield 
cong’s, N.J.; Mr. Burgess, 60 John street, New 
York, a package of books; Dr. G. F.S. Pfeiffer, 44 
Vine st., Philadelphia, some bottles Bethesda Elixir 


ATE PUBLICATION.—Footsteps of our Fore- 
fathers; what they Suffered, and what they 
Sought, describing Localities, and portraying Pere 
sonages and Events conspicuous in the Struggles 
for Religious Liberty. By James G. Miall. 36 Il- 
lustrations; 12mo, $1. Select British Eloquence, 
embracing the best Speeches entire, of the most 
eminent Orators of Great Britain for the last two 
— By Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D.; 8vo, 


The Living Pulpit, or Eighteen Sermons by Emi- 
nent Living Divines. Edited by Rev. E. Wilson ; 
8vo, $1.50. 

Mercantile Morals; or Thoughts for Young Men 
entering Mercantile Life. By William H. Van Do- 
ren; 83 cents. 

Popular Superstitions and the Truths contained 
therein. With an account of Mesmerism. By Her- 
bert Mayo, M.D.; 75 cts. 

Gems from Fable-Land, a Collection of Fables il- 
lustrated by Facts. By William Oland Bourne; $1. 

Fruits of Leisure. Essays written during the © 
Intervals of Business. By the author of * Friends 
in Council ;?? 50 cts. 

Headley’s Napoleon and his Marshals. With 
more than 50 portraits and illustrations; 8vo, $3. 

Just received and for sale by 

| ILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
nov 20—3t 


EW AND VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL 
BOOKS. — Smith & English, (late Daniels & 
Smith,) No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
offer for sale, at very Jou prices, the following 
valuable books: — Wood’s Works, 5 vols. 8vo. 
Poole’s Annotations, 3 vols. Hengstenberg’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, 3 vols. Hagenbach’s His- 
tory of Doctrines, 2 vols. Havernick’s Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch, 1 vol. Olshausen’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospels and Acts, 4 vols.,—Ro- 
mans, ! vol.; Corinthians, 1 vol.; Galatians, &c., 1 
vol.; Philippians, &c., l vol. Hengstenberg on the 
Revelation of St. John, 2 vols. Fairbairn’s Ezekiel, 
vol. Hengstenberg on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 
Nitzsch’s System of Christian Doctrine, I vol. Ve- 
nema’s Institutes of Theology. Schleiermacher’s 
Outlines of Theology. Tholuck on Romans, 2 vols., 
(Cab. Lib.) Do. Hebrews, 2 vols., do. Do. Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 2 vols., do. Lucke on St. John, 
1vol.,do. Hengstenberg on Daniel and Zechariah, 
Davidson on Sacred Hermeneutics. Do. IJntro- 
duction to the New Testament, 3 vols. Lardner 
on the Credibility of the Gospel, and other Works, 
complete in 10 vols., octavo. Charnock on the Divine 
Attributes, complete in 1 vol. Gurnall’s Christian 
in Complete Armour, 1 large vol., octavo. War- 
burton’s Divine Legation of Moses, 3 vols. Coles 
on God’s Sovereignty, (new edit.) Claude’s Essay 
on Composition of a Sermon, with Simeon’s Skele- 
tons Appended. Gill’s Body of Divinity, 2 vols. 
Turretini Opera Omnia, 4 vols. Trollope’s Ana- 
lecta Theologica, being a Critical, Philological, 
and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, 2 vols, 8vo. Wall’s History of Infant Bap- 
tism, 4 vols. Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre, 2 vols. 
Robinson’s Scripture Characters, 2 vols. 


20—3t 


OR SALE.—One-half of Pew No. 44 North side 
of South aisle, in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, comer of Eighth and Cherry streets, Phila- 
delphia, Rev. Mr. Clark pastor. Apply after three 
o’clock, at No. 10 South Broad street, Philadelphia. 
nov 19—3t* 


— 


MORAL SCIENCE, — Outlines 
of Moral Science, by Archiba!d Alexander, 
D.D., late Professor of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey; 1 vol. 12mo, price 75 
cents. 


[OPINIONS OF THE PRESs.] 

These Outlines of Moral Science will be an in- 
valuable guide to our youth of both sexes, and 
especially to young men who are studying for the 
ministry. The volume will be a standard text- 
book for institutions of learning. We know of no 
book on Moral Science which will compare with it 
in the clear setting forth of elementary and funda- 
mental truths.—Presbyterian Magazine. 

It will be welcome as filling a gap which every 
instructor of Moral Science must have felt. Hav- 
ing gone throughthe course under the venerable 
author, we are ready to pronounce it the best text- 
book extantin this science. There is no other 
book we know of, that so clearly shows the nature 
of moral obligation, moral agency, liberty, virtue, 
and the morality of the primary principles of hu- 
man action. The discussions of the conscience, 
and the will, especially the latter, have no parallels 
that we know of in our metaphysical literature for . 
simplicity, clearness, power, and truth.— Richmond 
Watchman and Observer. 

Its simplicity, compass, perspicuity, and brevity 
commend it as the book fur a school classic.—Chris- 
tian Mirror. 

It may be doubted whether any man, during the 
period in which Dr. Alexander has lived, has pos- 
sessed higher qualifications than he for writing 2 
work on Moral Science. His remarkable power of 
analysis and investigation, the wonderful clearness 
and simplicity of all his mental operations; his 
habit of earnest and patient inquiry and diligent 
research, crowned with that humble and teachable 
spirit that seeks wisdom from above, would have 
justified the highest expectation in regard to any 
thing that he might write on this subject, and, we 
think, that those who have expected the most will 
not find themselves disappointed in this work. It 
bears all the distinguishing characteristics of ite 
author’s mind.— Puritan Recorder. 

A work which the world will not be willing to 
lose, and it affords us pleasure to commend it to 
the ministry, and to the professors in colleges and 
classical schools.—Christian Observer. 

This work is remarkable for simplicity, condensa- 
tion, admirable arrangement, and nice discrimina- 
tion.— Albany Argus. 

The student will find in this little volume topics 
discussed which have puzzled the acutest, pro- 
foundest, and most patient philosophers, from the 
days of Plato to the present time.—Mobile Daily 
Advertiser. 

His style is not exceeded in pureness and trans- 
parency by any author in the English tongue; and 
if for that alone, he might be studied profitably as a 
model of clear, simple, and unadulterated Saxon. 
The whole habit of the author’s mind fitted him for 
this ultimate work. His very simplicity is severity ; 
and he can so enunciate the principia of the sci- 
ence, that the words of the statement almost in- 
clude the argument and the proof. The necessary 
illustration is most wonderfully succinct, giving to 
each chapter the golden nature of a last result. 
There is no wastage.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

I~ Press—To be published in a few days :—Con- 
solation: Discourses on Select Topics, addressed 
to the Suffering People of God; by James W. Alex- 
ander, D.D.5 1 vol. 8vo. Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, by the Rev. James Spencer Cameron, 
D. D., late Professor of Pastoral Theology and Ec- 
clesiastical History and Government in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; 1 vol. 8vo, with por- 
trait. A Pastor’s Legacy, or Sermons on Practical 
Subjects, by the late Rev. Erskine Mason, D.D.; 
1 vol. 8vo, with portrait. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
nov 20—3t 145 Nassau street, New Yo 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 445.—Parice 124 
cents. —Contents.—1. The Duke of Welling- 
ton—Westminster Review. 2. Memoirs of the Ba- 
roness D°Oberkirch — Examiner. 3. Euthanasia— 
Dublin University Magazine. 4. The Philosophy 
of Style—Westminster Review. 5. Poems of Ohi- 
ver Wendell Holmes—Athenzum. 6. Coleridge— 
Notes and Queries. 7. Why does the Clock keep 
Time—Chambers’ Journal. 8. Edward Gibboo— 
Frazer’s Magazine. 9. Anglo-Saxon Cross-Migra- 
tion—Military Changes—China Moblised—Specta- 
tor. 10. Claim to the Lobos Islands—Erami 
11. The Cotton Crop—Economist. 12. Wool from 
Pine-trees—Chambers’ Journal. 13. The Apple— 
Dublin University Magazine. With Poetry and 
Short Articles. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 
And sold by GETZ, BUCK & CO., 
No. 4 Hart’s Buildings, Sixth street above Chestnut, 
nov 20—It Philadelphia. 
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originality and eminent piety. 
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Lscrunss om THs Prreain’s Procite, and 
the Life and Times of John Bunyan. | By the 
the Rev. George B. Cheever. edition. 
Nao York, 1853, Robert Carter § Brothers ; Phil- 
adelphia, William S&. Martien, Small 8vo, pp, 514. 
This beautiful and eloquent work, from 
Dr. Cheever’s finished pen, has been known 
for some yeargjtothe Cristian public. We 
have not, generally, much sympathy with 
the efforts of those who endeavour to elu- 
cidate the matchless allegory of the glorious 
old dreamer. This book, however, is an 
exception. Around Bunyan’s characters, 
which seem to us acquaintances as familiar 
as any living men and women, there are 
here hung most important, spirit-stirring, 
practical teachings. Dr. Cheever has but 
‘stood on Bunyan’s shoulder, in order that 
his shafis might be sped with greater ef- 
fect into the hearts of Apollyon and his 
abettors. The present edition is gotten up 
in ornamental binding, and would be very 
suitable for 9 holyday gift-book. 

Mrmorn or Mantua Tuomrson Saanr; by her 
pastor, the Rev. James J. Helm, A.M. dmeri- 
can Tract Society. 18mo, pp. 160. 
This memoir of youthful piety has 

already. ‘appeared: before the public from 


another publishing house. In the hands 


of the Tract Society, it-will secure a larger 
circulation, and, we doubt not, do much 
good. Mr. Helm has shown judgment 
and talent in his part of this little book. 
Letrers To 4 on the Importance of 
Promoting the Religious Welfare of his Patients. 


_ By Dr. Thomas H. Burder, London. American 
_. Tract Society. 18mo, pp. 30. 


- Few persons have it in their power to 
do so much good as physicians. The sug- 
gestions in these letters, if carried out, 
would be productive of incalculable bless- 
ings. 

Darty Reavrxes; Passages of Scripture selected 
_ for Social Reading, with applications. By Caro- 


_line Fry. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
12mo, pp. 290. 


An admirable book, by a writer of great 
In the 
writings of Caroline Fry there is no dilu- 
tion of ideas, no vapidity, no redundancy; 
but strong, masculine sense, vigorous ex- 
pression, and a spirit of piety far elevated 
above the ordinary standard. We should 


_be very sorry to be without her works. 


Tas Wartrszoo Sotprer, or the Early Life and 
Closing Days of Farquhar Mackay. By Colin 
A. Mackenzie. With an Introduction, by the 

' Rev. W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 144. 


Evipencrs ror Heaven. Written in the year 
1650. By Mrs. ‘Thomason Head, for the benefit 
of her children. Fresbylerian Board of Publica- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 


We cordially commend these two little 
volumes to our readers. The first is a very 
engaging narrative, and the other is a book 
for the heart, which has lost nothing of its 
interest by the lapse of two hundred years. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., de- 
livered an oration in Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, commemorative of the life and public 
services of the late Daniel Webster. It 
has been published in a neat pamphlet, and 
we can promise our readers much pleasure 
in its perusal. The author has very hap- 
pily brought to view the prominent features 
in the character of this great man, and he 
has done it too, in a manner which capti- 
vates the attention. 


We also notice, as just issued by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, “ Ro- 
manism as it is,’’ a very timely publica- 
tion, which should be found in every 
family ; ‘‘ May I go to the Theatre?”’ also 
a seasonable publication in these worldly 
conforming times; “A Call to the Gospel 
Ministry, what Constitutes it, by the Rev. 
William Neill, D.D.,”’ a tract which may 
tend, by its just, scriptural views on this 
subject, to remove scruples from some in- 
quiring minds, and bring them to a deci- 
sion on the subject of duty; and “An Ad- 


dress to Students, by the Rev. James 


Hamilton,”? which we commend to stu- 
dents. 


We have received the Medical Exami- 
ner for November, which, in addition to its 
usual variety of interesting and valuable 
matter, contains a catalogue of books, which 
will be found useful. 


— 


CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


A clerical friend of our’s was settled 
over a grateful and appreciative congre- 
gation on LongIsland. Along in Octo- 
ber, one of his parishioners, not of the 
most liberal reputation, stopped after 
the morning service, and, taking the 

astor aside, whispered in his ear, that 
he must not buy a Thanksgiving turkey, 
for he had a fine one that he was fat- 
tening especially for his use. Our 
friend expressed the gratitude he felt, 
for it was relieving him of quite an 
item of expense, and then it showed 
that his ministrations were not unac- 
ceptable. Several times, on passing his 
benefactor’s house he was stopped, and 
the: noble bird, whom the children 
all knew was the “ minister’s gobbler,” 
ointed out. The last time the farmer 
old him, that he believed he must in- 
vite himself and family to dine with 
the minister on Thanksgiving-day, and 
have a good time together over the deli- 
cate tid-bits the fowl would furnish; 
which invitation, of course, our friend 
cordially pressed, though he could not 
help thinking, when he remembered the 
number of young mouths thus suddenly 
called in to assist in dispatching the 
plum-puddings and mince pies, that the 
financial motives of gratitude, in view 
of the arrangement, had disappeared. 
The long looked-for Thursday morning 
came at last, and Farmer TIGHT came 
with it, turkey in hand. ‘Isn't it a 
fineone! Isn’tit plump! and so tender 
too! I assure you there will be fine 
eating here,’”’ was his self-satisfied as- 
surance, more than once repeated. To 
which our friend tried to match expres- 
sions of admiration equally enthusias- 
“‘He must weigh eight or ten 
pounds, Mr. Tig t.” “Ten pounds— 
ten in the notch, I weighed him my- 
self, and he’ll come to just a dollar, 
Brother Epear.”’ 

‘Brother EpGar the dollar, in- 
sisted on having them all to dinner, 
and made an excellent friend of Mr. 
Tight.—Wew York Times. 


_ A little wrong, done to another, is s 
great injury done to ourselves. The 
severest punishment of an injury, is the 
consciousness of having done it; and 


no man suffers more than he that is 


turned over to the pain of repent- 
ance. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Sweet byren of the woods! lone Nightingale!" 
Earliest minstrel of the rolling year! 

Ah! whither hast thou gone to tell thy tale 

Of nightly love? When shall my pensive ear 
Once more, in rapture, listen to thy lay? 

Hast thou, then, winged thy flight where muses rove? 


|. That there, thou mightst thy little windpipe play 


To lonely wanderers in the hidden grove, 
Who listen to thy pensive love-forn strain ? 
Methinks I see thee where fond lovers glide, 

The lonely brakes along; and there again, . 
Where humble shepherds, with their loved-ones hide ; 
Thy gentle voice chants love’s divine behest, 

Or song of sorrow pitying the distrest. 


For the Presbyterian. 
“Woman, why weepest Thou?” 
BY 8S. 8. EGLISEAU. . 


The early dawn had not yet crept 
Along Judea’s sky, 

When at the open sepulchre, 
With saddened heart and eye, 

And weeping sore, the mourner stood, 
Her Lord from thence was gone, 
The Roman seal was broke in twain, 

And rolled away the stone. 


But while in the dark tomb she gazed, 
And saw the napkins laid, 

While still ber sorrow gushed afresh, 
‘And her heart grew afraid— 

She heard the Master’s voice behind, 

_ And sadness fled her brow, 

Her soul was calmed at that sweet word, 

«“ Woman, why weepest thou?” * 


And thus in life’s dark morning, ere 
The dawn of heaven’s bright day, 
When earth’s lights seem to all have paled, 
And hope nigh fled away— 
As thou, bereav’d one, standest by 
~The loved one’s silent tomb, 
And in that first, fresh anguish, no 
Sweet ray dispels the gloom ; 


Thy Saviour breathes a word of love 

' To stay thy drooping head— 

« Those whom thou once didst cherish well, 
Are not for ever dead. 

Their names were written on my hand, 
My seal was on their brow; 

Hast thou forgot to trust my care? 
Ah! wherefore weepest thou ?” 


What coming trials they were spared, 
Thou ne’er mayst fully know, 

Shadows may darkly fall on thee, 
While dwelling yet below ; 

But shadows ne’er shall fall on them, 
Circled by Jesus’ arm, 

Those to his bosom folded close, 
He guards from every harm. 


Hast thou in faith thy spirit bowed 
Before his holy cross? 

Thine anchor, is’t within the veil ? 
Then thou need’st fear no loss. 

A love so great, and deep and high 
As thou canst never mete, 

Is sending angels from above, 
To guard thy trembling feet; 


In sorrow’s twilight leadeth thee, 
While yet thy path is dim; 
Unwinds the chain of earth-born love, 
To bind thee close to him; 
And when the morning shall have dawned, 
And ended death’s long sleep, 
Thou shalt rejoicingly confess, 
*T was well that thou didst weep. 


Appearance of the Sultan. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune thus speaks of the appear- 
ance of the Sultan :—‘ Abdul-Medjid 
is a man of about thirty, though he 
looks older. He has a mild, amiable, 
weak face, dark eyes, a prominent nose, 
and short, dark brown mustaches and 


‘beard. His face is thin, and wrinkles 


are already making their appearance 
about the corners of his mouth and 
eyes. But for a certain vacancy of 
expression, he would be called a hand- 
some man. He sits on his horse with 
much ease and grace, though there is a 
slight stoop in his shoulders. His legs 
are crooked, owing to which cause he 
appears awkward when on his feet, 
though he wears a long cloak to con- 
ceal the deformity. Sensual indulgence 
has weakened a constitution naturally 
not strong, and increased that mildness 
which has now become a defect in his 
character. He is not stern enough to 
be just, and his subjects are less fortu- 
nate under his easy rule than under the 
rod of his savage father, Mahmoud. 
He was dressed in a style of the utmost 
richness and elegance. He wore a red 
Turkish fez, with an immense rosette 
of brilliants, and a long, floating plume 
of bird-of-paradise feathers. The dia- 
mond in the centre of the rosette is of 
unusual size; it was picked up some 
years ago in the Hippodrome, and pro- 
bably belonged to the treasury of the 
Greek Emperors. The breast and col- 
lar of his coat were one mass of dia- 
monds, and sparkled in the early sun 
with a thousand rainbow gleams. His 
mantle of dark blue cloth hung to his 
knees, concealing the deformity of his 
legs. He wore white pantaloons, white 
kid gloves, and patent leather boots, 
thrust into his golden stirrups. 


CHINA. 

The following extract from Dr. Gutz- 
laff’s work, exhibits the Chinese in a 
somewhat new light. Thousands are 
emigrating to other countries. Cali- 
fornia is thronged with them, and they 
are, in general, peaceful and indus- 
trious people. 


_ Foreigners, who know nothing 
about the internal state of the country, 
are apt to imagine that there reigns 
everlasting peace. Nothing is, how- 
ever, more erroneous; insurrections of 
villages, cities, and districts, are of fre- 
quent occurrence. ‘The refractory spirit 
of the people, the oppression and em- 
bezzlement of the mandarins, and:other 
causes, such as dearth and demagogues, 
frequently cause an unexpected revolt. 
“In these cases, the destruction of 
property and hostility against the 
rulers of the land—especially if these 
have been tyrants—is often carried to 
great excess; there are instances of the 
infuriated mob broiling their magis- 
trates over a slow fire. On the other 
hand, the cruelty of government, when 
victorious, knows: no bounds; the treat- 
ment of political prisoners is really so 
shocking as to be incredible, if one had 
not been an eye-witness of these inhu- 
man deeds. | ay 
“One of the most common evils is 
starvation. The population is very 
dense; the means of subsistence are, 
in ordinary times, frequently not above 
the demand; and it is, therefore, no- 
thing extraordinary to witness, on the 
least failure of the crop, utter wretch-— 
edness and misery. To provide for all 
the hungry mouths is impossible; and 
the srudl policy of the mandarins car- 
ries their indifference so far as to affirm 
that hunger is requisite to thin the 


‘dense masses of the people. 


‘Whenever such a judgment has 
come. upon the land, and the people 
are in want of the necessaries of life, 
dreadful disorders soon arise, and the 
most powerful government would not 
be able to put down the rising and rob- 
beries which are committed on the 
strength of this prevailing misery. 
There seems to be a total change in 
the peaceful nature of the inhabitants, 
and many a patient labourer turns 
fiercely upon his rich neighbour, like a 
wolf or a tiger, to devour his substance. 


No one can have an idea of the anar- | 


eople. mi | 

Yet, as soon as relief is 
and a rich harvest promises fair, the 
Bpirit of order again prevails, and out- 
rages are put a stop to. The people 
then combine, arm themselves, and 
proceed in thousands to catch maraud- 
ers like wild btasts. No mercy 1s 
shown on such occasions, and the man- 
darins, on account of their weakness, 
cannot interfere. Scenes of this des- 
cription very often occurred, without 
giving rise to severe reflections on the 
character of Tabukwang’s administra- 
tion.” 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


‘“‘ Will you please to permit a lady to 
occupy this seat?’’ said a gentleman to 
another, the other day in a railroad 
car. ‘Is she an advocate of woman’s 
rights?” asked the gentleman who was 
invited to “vacate.” ‘She is,” res- 
ponded he who was standing. ‘‘ Well, 
then, let her take the benefit of her 
doctrines, and stand up,’’ coolly con- 
cluded the persevering sitter. This the 
New York Day Book gives as a practi- 
cal exemplification of woman's rights, 
for, it says, if she had demanded the 
seat as an act of courtesy, she would 
doubtless have got it; but, with her 
doctrines, she was no more entitled to 
it than a gentleman, and if woman 
throws herself upon her rights, she 
must relinquish a thousand of the fa- 


‘| vours which she now receives. 


CHINESE HOUSE BUILDERS. 


A number of Chinese mechanics and 
labourers are now engaged on Parrott’s 
splendid granite building on the corner 
of California and Montgomery streets. 
They appear to be a very steady, sober, 


| and industrious set—apparently ver 


slow, but sure. They calculate wit 
great exactness and nicety, and turn 
out their work handsomely. They are 
at present building a queer kind of 
scaffold for the masons. It is made out 
of small poles and bamboos, which are 
fastened together with small withes. 
It is strong and substantial, and less 
liable to give way than those generally 
erected by our mechanics. The build- 
ing on which they are engaged will, 
when completed, be the most magnifi- 
cent structure in California. This 
structure is intended for Page, Bacon 
& Co’s Banking House. 

It is curious to see the Chinese work. 
Instead of hoisting by tackle the large 
blocks of granite, as with us in Eastern 
cities, they simply fasten ropes round 
the block, and having secured them to 
bamboo poles, eight big strapping Chi- 
namen take the block upon their should- 
ers, and march up the staging to the 
second story, and place it upon the 
spot desired. Many of these blocks 
weigh 300 to 500 pounds each. There 
is a perfect building mania existing 
here at present. rst class fire proof 
buildings continue to go up like magic, 
all over the city. Bricks are now 
cheaper than lumber, and the high 
rents ruling, induce multitudes to in- 
vest their surplus moneys in stores, as 
the surest investment.to be made.—San 
Francisco Correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


Not Ashamed of His Religion. 


Dartmouth College, on the Connecti- 
cut river, at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
is one of the oldest and most respect- 
able colleges in our country. It was 
named in honour of Lord Dartmouth, 
an English nobleman, who gave a large 
sum of money to endow it. There is a 
fine picture of him in one of the col- 
lege halls. He was young, and hand- 
some, and rich, and accomplished; but 
he had something far better than all 
these—he had piety. He loved and 
honoured his Saviour, and although at 
the time when he lived it was the fashion 
to mock at serious things, he was never 
ashamed of his religion. The king and 
some noblemen agreed, on one occasion, 
to take an early morning ride. They 
waited a few minutes for Lord Dart- 
mouth. On his arrival, one of the com- 
pany seemed disposed to call him to ac- 
count for his tardiness. ‘I have learn- 
ed to wait upon the King of kings be- 
fore I wait upon my earthly sovereign,”’ 
was Lord Dartmouth’s answer. No 
matter what he had to do, or who want- 
ed him, reading the Bible and secret 
prayer were duties which he never put 
off. Let us remember his example, and 
be faithful to God, as he was.— Child's 
Paper. 


SLEEP. 

No person of active mind should try 
to prevent sleep, which, in such per- 
sons, only comes when rest is indispen- 
sable to the continuance of health. In 
fact, sleep once in twenty-four hours is 
as essential to the existence of mamma- 
lia as the momentary respiration of 
fresh air. The most unfavourable con- 
dition for sleep cannot prevent its ap- 
proach. Coachmen slumber on their 
coaches, and couriers on their horses, 
whilst soldiers fall asleep on the field 
of battle, amidst all the noise of artil- 
lery and the tumult of war. During 
the retreat of Sir John More, several 
of the British soldiers were reported to 
have fallen asleep upon the march, and 
yet they continued walking onward. 
The most violent passions and excite- 
ment of mind cannot preserve even 
powerful minds from sleep; thus Alex- 
ander the Great slept on the field of 
Arbela, and Napoleon on that of Aus- 
terlitz. Even stripes and torture can- 
not keep off sleep, as criminals have 
been known to sleep on the rack. 
Noises which serve at first to drive 
away sleep, soon become indispensable 
to its existence; thus a stage coach, 
stopping to change horses, wakes all 
the passengers. The proprietor of an 
iron forge, who slept close to the din 
of hammers, forges, and blast furnaces, 
would awake if there was any interrup- 
tion to them during the night; and a 
sick miller, who had his mill stopped 
on that account, passed sleepless nights 
until the mill resumed its usual noise. 
Homer, in the Iliad, elegantly repre- 
sents sleep as overcoming all men, and 
even the gods, excepting Jupiter alone. 

The length of time passed in sleep is 
not the same for all men; it varies in 


different individuals and at different | 


ages; but it. cannot be determined, 
from the time passed in sleep, relative 
to the strength or energy of the func- 
tions of the body or mind. From six 
to nine hoursis the average proportion ; 
yet the Roman Emperor, Caligula, slept 
only three hours; Frederick of Prussia 
and Dr. John Hunter consumeé only 
four or five hours in repose, while the 
great Scipio slept during eight. A 
rich and lazy citizen will slumber from | 
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ten toelve hours daily. It is during 
infancy that sleep is longest and most 
profound. Women also sleep longer 
than men, and young men longer than 
old. Sleep is driven away during con- 
valescence, after a long sickness, by & 
long fasting and abuse of coffee. ‘The 
sleepless nights of old age are almost 
proverbial. It would appear that car- 
nivorous animals sleep, in general, lon- 
ger than the herbivorous, as the supe- 
rior activity of the muscles and senses 
of the former seem more especially to 
require repair.—WScientific American. 


Despising Household Duties. 


From a variety of causes, nothing is 
more common than to find American 
women who have not the slightest idea 
of household duties. A writer thus al- 
ludes to this subject. 

‘In this neglect of household cares, 
American women stand alone. A Ger- 
man lady, no matter how lofty her rank, 
never forgets that domestic labours con- 
duce to the health of body and mind 
alike. An English lady, whether she 
be only a gentleman’s wife or a duke’s, 
does not despise the household, and 
even though she has a housekeeper, 
devotes a portion of her time to this, 
her true, her happiest sphere. It is 
reserved for our republiean fine ladies 
to be more choice than even their mon- 
archical and aristocratic sisters. The 
result is a lassitude of mind, often as 
fatal to health as the neglect of bodily 
exercise. The wife who leaves her 
household cares to the servants, pays 
the penalty which has been affixed to 
idleness since the foundation of the 
world, and either wilts away from en- 
nui, or is driven into all sorts of fash- 
ionable follies, to find employment for 
her mind.” 


REFLECTION. 


The Past—where is it? It has fled. 
The Future? It may never come. _ 
Our friends departed? With the dead. 
Ourselves? Fast hastening to the tomb. 
What are earth’s joys? The dews of morn. 
Its honours? Ocean’s wreathing foam. 
Where’s peace? In trials meekly borne. 
And joy? In heaven, the Christian’s home. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


The Brooklyn Daily Advertiser, 
moralizing upon the rapid ascent of 
Louis Napoleon up the ladder of ambi- 
tion, from positive poverty to superla- 
tive grandeur and power, recalls some 
reminiscences of his sojourn in that 
city many years ago. The editor says, 


‘‘That strange events have occurred 
within a few years, in reference to 
that man. We knew him whilst he 
was residing in New York, at a lodging 
house in Reade street, then kept by a 
gentleman who now occupies a high off- 
cial position under the French Govern- 
ment. At that time, he was very poor, 
and very dissipated. Notoriously pro- 
fligate in his habits, and without the 
pecuniary ability to indulge in the full 
bent of his inclination the culpable 
propensities which characterized him, 
he was frequently expelled from certain 
places in which he obtruded himself, 
and more than a dozen times was the 


occupant of a cell at the old jail in the 


Park, long since torn down. 
*“Not long prior to his leaving the 
United States, he was arrested for a 


misdemeanor committed by him at the . 


disreputable house of a woman, whose 
establishment he often visited, and the 
writer of this article was employed 
professionally by him to save him from 
the threatened consequences of his 
recklessness and indiscretion. We lit- 
tle supposed at that time, that the 
thoughtless, gay young man who was 
then our client (and who is still indebt- 
ed to us for counsel-fees and disburse- 
ments) would become Emperor of 
France. - Such, however, is now his 
‘manifest destiny,’ although we believe 
that his realization of his ambitious 
hopes and aspirations will but hasten 
the fearful doom which unquestionably 
impends over him.” 
WORDS OF WISDOM. 
Translated from the Chinese. 
BY DR. BOWRING. 
To seek relief from doubt in doubt, 
From woe in woe, from sin in sin— 
Is but to drive a tiger out, 7 
And let a hungrier wolf come in. 
Who helps a knave in knavery, 
But aids an ape to climb a tree! 
On an ape’s head a crown you fling! 
Say—will that make the ape a king? 


Know you why the lark’s sweet lay | 
Man’s divinest nature reaches? 
He is up at break of day, 

Learning all that nature teaches. 

The record of past history brings 
Wisdom of sages, saints, and kings; 
The more we read those reverend pages, 
The more we honour bygone ages! 


Whate’er befit—whate’er befall, 


One general law commandeth all; 
There’s no confusion in the springs 
That move all sublunary things. 
All harmony is heaven’s vast plan— 
All discord is the work of man! 
Few and simple be your words! * 
But your actions strong as swords! 
We live—we die—and what are we 
But more robust ephemere ? 
The daffodil ’s a lovely flower, 
The willow is a charming tree ; 
Yet soon, too soon! the wintry hour 
Invests them with mortality. 
Water and protect the root! . 
Heaven will watch the flower and fruit! 
There are men who, like the pie, 
Build their nest in branches high— 
There are men who, when ’tis built, . 
Let some noisy cuckoo fill’t. 
He who pursues an idle wish 
But climbs a tree to catch a fish. 
To place in danger’s foremost rank 

A feeble man, 
Is but to use a locust’s shank 

For your sedan ! 
So sweet in her is music’s power, 
Her mouth breathes fragrance like a flower; 
And the bee passing, as he sips, 
Makes honey from her odorous lips. 


EASTERN DERVISHES. 


A late tourist says :—“I visited, to- 
day, the College of the Mevlevi Der- 
vishes at Pera, and witnessed their pe- 
culiar ceremonies. They assemble in 
a large hall, where they take their 
seats in a semi-circle, facing the sheikh. 
After going through several times with 
the usual Mahometan prayer, they move 
in slow march around the room, while 
a choir in the gallery chants Arabic 
phrases in a manner very similar to 
the mass in Roman Catholic churches. 
I could distinguish the sentences, ‘God 
is great,’ ‘Praise be to God,’ and other 
similar ejaculations. The chant was 
accompanied with a drum and flute, 
and had not lasted long, before the 
Dervishes set themselves in a rotary 
motion, spinning slowly around the 
sheikh, who stood in the centre. They 
stretched both arms out, dropped their 
heads on one side, and glided around 
with a steady, regular motion—their 
long white gowns spread out, and float- 
ing on the air. Their steps were very 
similar to those of the modern waltz, 
which, it is possible, may have been 
derived from the dance of the Mevlevis. 
Baron Von Hammer finds in this cere- 
mony an imitation of the dance of the 
spheres, in the ancient Samothracian 
Mysteries; but I see no reason to go 
so far back for its origin. The dance 
lasted for about twenty minutes, and 
the Dervishes appeared very much ex- 
hausted at the close, as they are 
to observe the fact very strict- 


Post Office Literature. 


Letters, with the following addresses, 
have been recently received at the Phi- 
ladelphia Post Office. 

“To Mr. Walter Meyler 
Nervine street No 27 
ret and Broadway 
hiladelphia State of 
Pennsylvania 
For Necholas Denn 
United States of America 
For Necholasand Martin Denn 
For Necholas in Particular” 
“Mr to Mr Staris aact 7 
aylor Pa 
inhar ries burg 
inhaste” 
Which, being interpreted, means 
“Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
Harrisburg, 
Pa.” 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Tue Appte ‘TRapE.—One town in Mas- 
sachusetts raised 14,000 barrels of apples 
this year, which sold at an average of $2 
per barrel, making the snug little sum of 
$28,000 to a few persons, who have learn- 
ed that such small business as growing and 
selling apples will produce a sure income. 
The steamer Arctic, which left New York 
on the 13th inst. for Liverpool, carried out 
2500 barrels of apples. ‘The previous 
steamer took out 2000 barrels, which 
brought $17 a barrel. ‘They cost here 
about $5, and the freight charged was $1.20 
per barrel. | 


Mix Turer.—The Chelsea Telegraph 
states that a gentleman residing in that vi- 
cinity has been, of late, sadly puzzled at 
the unaccountable failure of an excellent 
cow of his, to give her usual quantity of 
milk, But one morning last week, on go- 
ing to the yard where the cow was kept, 
he found his dog (a two year old terrier) 
busily engaged in extracting from the read- 
ily yielding cow the milk that belonged to 


his master. 


Weeping Wittows.—Take off cuttings 
in the winter, or early in the spring; 
bury them till the ground is ready for plant- 
ing. ‘The cuttings may be one or two feet 
long, and of any thickness, from one to 
three inches in diameter, but of young 
wood, not over three years growth. Keep 
the ground clean about them, and at the 
end of the first season you will have a tree 
»five or six feet high. If several shoots 
start from the cuttings, remove all but one, 
and that the strongest. 


Cows worTH HAvinG.—Mr. D. E. Bil- 
lings, at La Grange, has two cows, which 
have given a suflicient quantity of milk to 
furnish his family with milk and butter; 
besides which, he has sold in six months 
and six days, two hundred and nine pounds 
of butter, amounting to $89. The cows 
have had no other food than pasture.— 
Poughkeepsie Eagle. 


© 


Preservinc Grapes.—We find no diffi- 
culty in preserving grapes in a very simple 
way. 
abundance as late as the 20th of April. We 
pick the grapes on a dry day, cut out with 
scissors any imperfect or bruised berries, 
and-then spread the bunches on the floor of 
a vacant room, or on shelves, first covering 
the floor with paper. We let them lie in 
this way about a week, and then pack them 
away in boxes, putting a layer of cotton 
batting between each layer of grapes. ‘The 
boxes we put in a cool, dry place. Last 
year, we appropriated a closet in the upper 
part of the house for the purpose; and a 
party of friends who “tasted” our last 
dish of grapes, unanimously declared they 
were as fine as when first taken from the 


vines. 


THe way To Putt Turnips. — The 
Yankee grasps the root by its top, and 
pulls it with his hand, and then cuts off the 
tops with a knife. ‘The Englishman has a 
better way. He sharpens his hoe, and 
passing along, cuts, with a single stroke, 
the tops of the turnip; then, with the same 
implement, strikes under it, so as to cut off 
the tap-root, and brings it out of the earth. 
In cutting off the tops, he guides his hoe so 
as to throw them into a sort of row in one 
place, and, in digging, he guides it so as to 
throw the roots together in another row. 
He will dig the roots about four times as 
fast as one Yankee, with his pulling and 
knife. 


Geese.—If young, the bill will be yel- 
low, and the feet limber. If old, the bill 
and feet will be red and dry. 


Witp anv Tame Ducks. young, 
they will be limber-footed—if fat, hard and 
thick on the lower part of the body. A 
wild duck has red feet, and smaller than 
tame ones. 


Turkexs.—If young, the legs will be 
black and smooth, the eyes lively, and the 
feet pliable. If old, the eyes will be sunk, 
and the feet dry. 


Hens.—If their comb and legs are rough, 
they are old. If smooth and limber, they 
are young. 

AppLes.—A book called “British Po- 
mology,” has appeared, containing a des- 
cription of 942 kinds of apples. All these 
are traceable to the common crab. 


Roots.—All roots should be excluded 
from the light during the winter, and kept 
in as low a temperature as can be made 
convenient, without danger of freezing. 


Dirt—Its Vatue.—“ Gentlemen,” said 
Palmerston, at the Royal Agricultural 
Dinner, “I have heard a definition of dirt. 
I have heard it said that dirt is nothing but 
a thing in the wrong place. Now, the dirt 
of our towns precisely corresponds with 
that definition. The dirt of our towns 
ought to be upon our fields, and if there 
could be such a reciprocal community of 
interest between the country and towns, 


and the towns should fertilize the country, 
Iam much disposed to think the British 


farmer would care less than he does, 


though he still might care something about 
Peruvian guano.” 


the English on the black walnut or butter- 
nut. Budding can be done in July, using 
the small buds at the base of the shoots. 
Grafting must be done late, as the walnuts 
are late in commencing to grow. 
scions in winter. 


bun of Verona, Oneida county, New York, 
has sold six hundred tons of hay this fall 


Watnuts.—You can either graft or bud 


Cut the 


Great Crop or Hay.--Solomon Rath- 


for nine dollars per ton. His crop has 
been accumulating for three years. The 
sum realized from his sales is, of course, 
$5400. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


.be appreciated by our young readers: 


This year we had fine Jsabellas in 


that the country should purify the towns, | 


In attendance at the Office of the 4» apany, from 
1 to 2 P.M., daily. oct 25—tf* 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Passing through one of the principal 
streets in the city of R » my attention 
was attracted by hearing a little boy, 
whom I could judge to have been but | 
about six years old, offering to God one of 
the most fervent prayers I ever listened to 
in my life. What attracted my attention 
so much was, that the little fellow was 
praying in the street, a very rare occur- 
rence for a city. Young persons particu- 
larly are ashamed to pray in the presence 
of old ones; but this boy seemed to pray 
with as much fervour and earnestness as 
would a man of fifty years. No doubt my 
little readers would like to learn what he 
was praying for, especially in such a pub- 
lic place. He was praying “that God 
would damn his soul.’”” O! my _ blood 
grows cold, when I think about this little 
boy—scarcely old enough to lisp God’s 
holy name—and in such a shocking man- 
ner openly asking Him “to damn his 
sou].”” I should like to know how many 
of you, dear children, ever pray at all? 
None of you are too young to die, and, 
therefore, not too young to pray. What I 
wish you to do, is to pray that God would 
make you good children, to love and obey 
him and your parents, and that you all 
may live such holy lives, that when you 
come to die—as you certainly will, and 
when you least expect it—you may go 
where he and all his holy angels are. I 
want you to pray, also, that God will not 
answer the prayer of this wicked boy— 
for he says in his holy word, ‘* That he an- 
swers the prayers of the wicked, as well 
as the righteous.” 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The majesty on high. T. 


DANIEI. WEBSTER AND CHURCH-GOING. 


We find the following amusing anecdote | 
of this late eminent statesman in one of our 
exchanges. We hope the logic of it will 


His father was very strict in all religious 
observances, and required, among other 
things, that his son shouid go every Sun- 
day to church, though the distance was 
about four miles. Danjel complained of 
the hardship, for he must needs walk all 
the way. His father said to him: 

_“T see Deacon True’s boys there every 
Sunday regularly, and have never heard 
of their complaining.” 

“ Ah! but,” said Daniel, “ Deacon True’s 
boys live half the way there, and, of course, 
have only half as far to walk.” 

“Well,” said his father, “ you may get 
up in the morning, dress yourself, and run 
up to Deacon True’s, and go with them; 
then you will have no further to walk than 
they do.” 

The logic of his father was conclusive, 
for Daniel never considered it a hardship to 
be permitted to run up to Deacon True’s to 
play with his boys, and that the hardship, 
if any, lay beyond the Deacon’s residence. 
On every good old New England Sabbath, 
therefore, when the weather would permit 
him, Daniel was found at church, not- 
withstanding the distance. 


MPROVEMENT OF MIND AND HEART. — 
Among the late issues from the press of the 
American Sunday School Union, calculated for the 
improvement of all classes of children and youth, 
the attention of the readers of The Presbyterian is 
requested to the following :—Life of Elizabeth Fry, 
the Christian Philanthropist, with a beautiful por- 
trait on steel; 50 cts. Influence, or, the Little 
Silk Winder; 20 cts. The Christian Religion, 
whence is it? by Jeremy Taylor; 14 cts. Sunday 
Hours, an unusually profitable and interesting vol- 
ume; 23 cts.; in muslin, 26 cts. Kitty Brown and 
her City Cousins. By the author of ** Sunny Side.” 
136 pp. 21 cts.; in muslin, 24 cts. Sunny Side; or, 
the Country Minister’s Wife. 144 pp., 18mo, 25 
cts., in muslin, 28 cts., with original engravings. 
Hugh Fisher; or, Home Principles carried out. 
238 pp. 18mo, with two illustrations; 30 cts.; in 
muslin, 33 cts. Light and Love for the Nursery 
Group. 166 pp. 12mo, beautifully illustrated; 50 
cts. Sunday School Illustrations; a very attractive 

volume; 23 cts. 

For General Readers. 

Volcanoes; their History, Phenomena, and 
Causes. 192 pp.; 21 cts. James Watt and the 
Steam Engine. 192 pp.; 21 cts. Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 192 pp. 18mo, 21 cts. The Temple Ser- 
vice. Five large and beautiful plates, illustrating 
various parts of the service in the Jewish Temple, 
with letter press description, &c., in separate sheets, 
$1; covers, $1.50. Depository, 146 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. | nov 13—3t 


Eean, Plain and Ornamenta) Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Marketand Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 9725 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles, 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep 18—tf 


PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—This po- 

pular monthly, of forty-eight pages, with an 
engraving of a minister or of a church in each 
number, is furnished at the low price of One Dollar 
a year, in advance. 

The postage for a year is only six cents, if it is 
prepaid by the subscriber, quarterly or annually. 

The January number, 1853, will contain, in ad- 
dition to its usual interesting matter, an alphabeti- 
cal list of the ministers of the Presbyterian church, 
with the post-office address of each. 

Persons wishing to subscribe, may remit one dol- 
lar in gold, or in the note of any solvent bank. 
Any person remitting for five copies, is entitled to 
a sixth copy, gratis. 

Address» WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, 

| No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oct 30—6t 


7" UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PerRPETUAL.—CasH 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capita] Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived parity. Also, Monpay EveENINGs on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B.Goddard, | 
Ambrose W. Thompson,}| Lawrence Johnson, 


George McHenry, 


Benjamin W. Tingley, 
James Devereux, 


Jacob L. Florance, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
STEPHEN R. Crawrorp, President. 
Amprose W. THompson, Vice-President. 
G. Sec’y Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Willia«. Peyper,M.D. 


HURCH BELLS !—Caurch, Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. oo 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his — extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputaticn 
which the establishment has heretofore 
both in this and foreign countries; the Bellis from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts of 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass or Composition 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 
mar 6—+tf* West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


ENDERSON & CO’S JUVENILE PUBLICA- 
TIONS—*<‘ Books to enlighlen the mind and im- 
prove the heart..°—A New Volume of Fairy Tales, 
translated from the German, by Charles A. Dana 
and Professor Ochlschlager; 1 vol. large 16mo, 
cloth; price, 75 cts. Good Aunt Fanny’s Budget 
of Stories and Legends for Children, illustrated 
with numerous engravings from orignal designs. 


IN PRESS. 

New editions of the following popular Juvenile 
Works, by Maria Edgeworth :—Moral Tales, 1 vol. 
thick 18mo, 540 pages, embellished with six beau- 
tiful designs, by Darley; 75 cts. Popular Tales, 1 
vol. 18mo, cloth binding, illustrated by six original 
designs, by Croome; 75 cts. The Fireside Story 
Book, by Edgeworth, containing Lazy Lawrence, 
Want Not, Waste Not, and The Bracelets, elegant- 
ly illustrated, cloth extra; 50 cts. 


ALSO, IN PRESS. 

New editions of Juvenile Works, by other 
gifted authors, as follows:—lIst. Frank and Ma- 
ja’s Stories and Rhymes, 1 vol., square 16mo, 
prettily illustrated, cloth binding. 2d. Carlo 
Franconi, or the Little Italian Boys’ Adven- 
tures in England and France, with engravings, 
16mo, cloth. 3d. Nut Cracker and Sugar Dolly, a 
Fairy Story, translated from the German, by a Ger- 
man Scholar and editor of an influential paper in 
New York. 4th. The Babes in the Wood, a New 
Story of their Adventures in Prose, by a Lady, 
with pretty illustrations. 5th. Little Frank, and 
other Tales, in words of one and two syllables, 
square 16mo, with plates. 6th. Little Charley’s 
Library, 6 vols., numerous engravings; very pretty 
and instructive little books for young folks; seld in 
sets, or separately. 7th. The Complete Book of 
Nursery Rhymes, 1 vol., 252 pages, 60 illustrations. 
Sth. Costumes of Europe, with 24 engravings, beau- 
tifully coloured, of European costumes. 9th. Cos- 
tumes of America, with 24 costumes of the various 
Nations and Indian Tribes of this country, coloured, 
cloth binding. 10th. A New Shilling Library, for 
little folks; each volume embellished with engrav- 
ing, square 16mo, stiff paper covers; 12} cts. 

HENDERSON & CO., 
(Successors to G. S. Appleton,) 
Booksellers and Publishers, Fifth and Arch streets, 
oct 30—tf Philadelphia. 


HOICE GROCERIES AND TEAS, — Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Halt Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. | 
: DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
7 Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. ap 21—tf 


TAMMERING CURED AND ELOCUTION 
TAUGHT—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gymnasium, 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia.—This Insti- 
tution, which has been in successful operation for 
more than twenty years, is designed for the Promo- 
tion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and the 
Correction of Defective Articulation, as well as for 
Improvement in Elocution. 

Works Published by A. Comstock, M. D.—The 
Phoneticon, a large chart of the Elementary Sounds 
of the English language, $3. The New Testament, 
in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only perfect 
alphabet that has been given to the world, $1.25. 
Comstock’s System of Elocution, comprising more 
than two hundred Diagrams and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic 
Speaker, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic Reader, $1. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols., each $1.25. 
My Little Geography, in Comstock’s perfect alpha- 
bet, 25 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, each 
50 cents. 

> All orders for the above works must be ac- 
companied with the cash, and directed to 

| A. COMSTOCK, M.D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
nov 6—tf 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Si1x Votumes 
For: $10.— Recommended by the Clergy of 


all Protestunt Denominations.— Barrincton & 


HaswE .t, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 


have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 


sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir ofthe Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

| nov 6—tf 


NEW BOOKS — Just published by 

the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
_I. The Youth’s Gleaner, or Ripe Fruits of Piety, 
gathered and garnered for the Board of Publica- 
tion; 250 pp. 18mo, with two wood engravings; 
price 33 and 40 cents. This is one of the most in- 
teresting miscellanies that the Board has published. 
It consists chiefly of sketches of character, reli- 
gious and irreligious, from the highest rank in life 
to the lowest. It cannot fail to give pleasure, and 
at the same time afford profit to readers, both young 
and old. 

II. A Manual on the Christian Sabbath, by John 
Holmes Agnew, with an Introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D.; 198 pp. 18mo; 
price 27 and 33 cts. The points discussed in this 
volume, after the admirable Introduction of the late 
Dr. Miller, are:—1. The Institution of the Sabbath. 
2. Perpetual obligation of the Sabbath. 3. Change 
of Day. 4. Utility of the Sabbath. 5. The duties 
of the Sabbath. An Appendix contains large ex- 
tracts from Sir Andrew Agnew’s Report on the Sab- 
bath to the British House of Commons. 

III. The Bible—the Book of the Lord, or the 
Divine Authority of the Sacred Scriptures, ad- 
dressed especially to the Young; 18mo, pp. 48, 
with an engraving; price 10 cts. This is a small, 
but most valuable publication, which ought to be 
found in every Sabbath-school, and every family in 
the land, as may be seen by the following titles of 
the chapters:—1. The Bible shown to be useful. 
2. The instruction of the Bible suited to our wants. 
3. The Bible has all the proofs which a book com- 
ing from God might be expected to have. 4. Tes- 
timonies in favour of the Bible. 

IV. Pictorial Scenes and Incidents, illustrative 
of Christian Missions; 144 pp. square 16mo, with 13 
beautiful wood engravings; price, in different bind- 
ings, 31, 40, and 50 cts. This cannot fail to be a 
very attractive book to the young; while it is cal- 
culated to excite in them gratitude for their privi- 
leges, and sympathy for the deluded and depraved 
heathen. 

Vv. The Eastern Traveller, or Descriptions of 
Places and Customs mentioned in the Bible, by 
John Macgregor, M.A.; 18mo, pp. 72, with several 
engravings; price 16 and 22cts. We know no book 
of the size that contains so many passages of Scrip- 
ture illustrated in a familiar manner by references 
to what travellers observe at the p esent day in the 


ast. 

VI. The Well-watered Plains, or Instructive Les- 
sons from the History of Lot, by the Rev. H. N. 
Brinsmade, D.D.; 18mo, pp. 94, with 3 beautiful 
engravings; price 19 and 25 cts. Here the striking 
incidents in the history of Lot are interwoven with 
judicious and forcible instructions, calculated to 
touch the heart, and mould the conduct both of 
young and old. Much taste is displayed in the 
numerous and appropriate poetical quotations inter- 
spersed through the book. 

VII. Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, ad- 
dressed to a Student in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey, by Samuel Miller, D. D., 
a new edition, revised by the author; 12mo, pp. 
384, with a portrait of the author; price 65 cts. 
Every candidate for the ministry, and every minis- 
ter of the gospel, of whatever denomination, should 
read carefully, and ponder seriously, the lessons of 
wisdom contained in this volume. 

VIII. The Presbyterian Psalmodist has been re- 
ceived with much favour through the Church; 
three editions of 3000 copies each have been pub- 
lished ; price 75 cts., or 18 copies for $10 cash, 


TRACTS. 

Wayside Thoughts—a series of two-page tracts, 
18mo, done up neatly in a packet, containing 52; 
price 5 cts. 

A Call to the Gospel Ministry, what constitutes 
it. By the Rev. W. Neill, D.D.; 18mo tract, price 1 


cent. 

2 The Sabbath-school Visitor has nearly completed 
its second year. It is a strictly religious child’s 
paper, published semi-monthly, and illustrated with 
engravings. For the benefit of those who wish to 
take advantage of the cheap postage act, we will 
affix stamps, and supply the paper, at the rates in 
the following table: : 


For $2, 10 70 co 


4,2 « 9, 52 “« 14,82 
«© «190 15, 88 “ 
6, 32 « “ 11, 65 « 17, 100 


A single copy, 25 cents. Payment in adyanee. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


nov 17—3t 


EW FOR SALE.—A Pew in the Tenth Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Twelfth and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia, near the centre of the middle 
aisle, for sale. Inquire at the office of this paper, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. nov 13—«f 


A CARD.—Josern E. Mcliiuenny, Dentist, No. 
223 Arch street, Philadelphia. prs = the 
oct 2—Jm 


latest improvement inserted. 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarora Aca- 

demy, in Juniata county, Pennsylvania, siz 
miles from the Perryville Depot of the Pennsytvania 
Railroad, will commence its Winter Session on 
the 1st Monday of November. This Institu- 
tion has been in successful operation for fqurteen 
years, and is believed to afford every advantage to 
young men preparing for business, or for the higher 
classes in College. Being located in the country, 
enjoying the pure mountain air, it is free from the 
temptations incident to institutions in town, and 
likewise from the diseases common to low-lands, 
and along our rivers. The atone 5 country is 
noted for its enchanting scenery, and for the intel- 
ligence and morality of its inhabitants. The gov- 
ernment of the Institution is parental. The moral 
feelings of the students are appealed to in all cases 
of discipline. The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English, as well as a regular 
classical education. The whole average expense 
per annum, for Boarding, Tuition, Washing, a 
furnished room, is $84. German, Hebrew, Paint- 
ing and Sketching from Nature, and Music, will be 
regarded as extra studies, and charged accord- 
ingly. There are no other extra charges w 
ever. Vacations occur in April and October. 

Rererences. — Philadelphia—Rev. Joseph H. 
Jones, D.D. 198 Spruce street; Rev. William Ram- 
say, corner of Broad and Cedar streets; Arthar 
Thacher, 177} Market street; Colonel Webb, 
Union House, Arch street. 

Easton, Pennsylvania—Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D., 
President of Lafayette College. 


For full information and references address, (poste 


paid,) 
Rev. W. S. GARTHWAIT 
Rev. GEO. W. THOMPSON, ¢ Principals, 
Academia Postoflice, Pennsylvania. 
sep 4—3m* 


EW LONDON ACADEMY. — New London, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. — The Winter 
Session of New London Academy commenced on 
the first Monday of November, and will continue 
five months. 

Terms.—For Winter Session, $65, of which $25 
are required in advance. Admission may be ob- 
tained at any time during the Session, and charges 
will be made from the time of entering. 

Access to New London may be had from New- 
ark, Delaware, on the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Railroad, by stage daily, or from Parksburg, on the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, by private 
conveyance at any time. 

JAMES B. McDOWELL, Principal. 
nov 13—5t 


4 Gentleman of long and suc- 


cessful experience as an instructor, and with 


like to form a Class in Philadelphia, for instruction 
in the French and Spanish Languages; or to give 
lessons in connexion with some literary institution. 
Apply at the office of The Presbyterian, 144 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. oct 30—3t 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Parinceron, 
New Jersey. — This Institution has been 
opened under the supervision of the Trustees 
of the College of New Jersey, and is designed 
mainly to be preparatory to the College. The 
course of study embraces what is usually taught 
in the first class Institutions of the kind in this 
country. The buildings, which are large and 
commodious, are situated near the extremit 
of the borough of Princeton, combining the a 
vantages of retirement and convenience to the 
cities. The grounds cover more than thirteen 
acres providing amply for lawn, play-ground, 
and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 
Terms—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such Institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 


pense of the pupils. 

i Sessions commence on the first Wednesda 
of November, and the first Wednesday of Midy, an 
continue twenty-one weeks each. 

T. W. CATTELL, Principal, 
aug 7—6m 


TTLEBORO’ BOARDING SCHOOL.—The Win- 
ter Session of the Presbyterial Institute will 
commence on Wednesday, November 3. 

Attleboro’ is a pleasant, healthy village in Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, six miles from Bristol. For 
circulars, containing course of studies, terms, &c., 
apply to the Principal as above, or at No. 265 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

ENRY R. WILSON, D.D., Principal, 
Rev. JAMES SCOTT, Assistant. 


Having had a son, during the last summer, at the 
Attleboro’ Institute, I offer my unsolicited suffrage 
to the fidelity and competency of the instructors, 
and the desirableness of the location of the Institu- 
tion. It has more of the character of the family, 
than of the Boarding-school. I know of no situa- 
tion, away from home, where I would consider a 
child’s intellectual, moral, and physical training 
better provided for. - JOSEPH P. ENGLES 

No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 6—3t 


TEACHERS AND PUBLIC LECTURERS.— 
The undersigned are prepared to furnish Mae 
gic Lanterns of the latest and most approved con- 
struction. Dissolving apparatus and painted dia- 
grams for illustration, consisting of Scripture, His- 
torical, Astronomical and Humorous subjects in 
great variety. Catalogues furnished. 
McALLISTER & CO., 
nov6—3m 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
EWTOWN FEMALE ACADEMY AND PRES- 
BYTERIAN PAROCHIAL SCHOOL.—This 
Institution, formerly the Bucks County Academy, 
will be opened for the reception of pupils on Wed- 
nesday the 3d of November next. The building is 
large, and well adapted for educational purposes, 
having been renovated throughout in the most sub- 
stantial manner. The friends of education ma 
rest assured, that it is intended to make this Schoo 
one of the best order. Special attention will be 
paid to the religious, as well as moral education of 
the Scholars. It is to be a Christian School. 

Terms.—For Tuition, in all the English branches, 
including Algebra and Geometry, $10 per Session 
of 22 v-eeks, payable in advance. Tuition in the 
Mathematics, Languages, Music, &c., will be 
charged extra. For Boarding, including Lodging 
and Washing, $50 per Session, as above, payable in 
advance. 

Newtown is situated in the bosom of a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated country, twenty-two miles 
north of Philadelphia, and is one of the neatest 
and healthiest towns in Pennsylvania. Several 
daily lines of stages connect the place with Phila- 
delphia, Bristol, and Doylestown. 

Parents who may wish to send their sons to the 
Academy of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Henry R. Wilson at 
Attleboro’, four miles distant, will find Newtown 
a very suitable place for their daughters. 

For further particulars, apply to the subscriber, 

ga D. MORRIS, Principal, pro tem. 
nov 6—<Jt 


O MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. — The Trustees 
of Floral College wish to employ an accom- 
plished instructor to take charge of the Musical 
Department in said Institution. The salary will be 
liberal. Proposals will, therefore, be received by 
the undersigned Committee until the 11th of De- 
cember next, when the Board of Trustees will 
convene, and make a selection, which will be 
made known on that day to the successful candi- 
date. Applicants must specify the amount they are 


willing to take for their services for one year, and 
also accompany their proposals with certificates of 
recommendation as to moral character and musical 
attainments. Any information desired in regard to 
the Institution can be obtained by addressing the 
Committee at Gilopolis post-office, Robeson county, 
North Carolina. 
It is immaterial whether the applicants are 
gentlemen or ladies. 
J. B. McCALLUM, 
WM. McKAY, Committee. 
nov 6—4t JOHN McNEILL, 
FEMALE TEACHERS.— The Trustees of 
Flora] College, North Carolina, will receive, 
until the 1lth of December next, through the un- 
dersigned Committee, proposals for two Female 
Teachers, to assist in imparting instruction to the 
pupils of Floral College. Applicants must accom- 
pany their proposals with certificates of recom- 
mendation, also state terms, and as to salary. 
Any information in regard to the Institution can be 
obtained by addressing the Committee at Gilopolis 
post-office, Robeson county, North Carolina. 
McKAY 
J. B. McCALLUM, 5 Committee. 
nov 6—5t JOHN McNEILL, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 985 Broadway, New 
York, b 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN’S& CO. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 


No subscription received for a less term than one ~ 


year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. tees 


Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one : 

_ With an additional copy to the agent. 
cr The money must always be sent in advance: 
When the amount is large, a draft. should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


No. 144 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


the best references as a linguist and teacher, would © 


structions in the French and German, at the ex- — 
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